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W. R. Dalzell, Senior Art Master at Bedford 
School, is well known in the BBC Children’s 
Hour as an art critic. He has qualifications to 
write this book which can be called dazzling. 
His record includes a Studentship to the Royal 
College of Art and an Associateship and a Con- 
tinuation Scholarship there; 135 broadcasts on 
art for Children’s Hour and Schools, the vast 
majority for the former, and he has illustrated 
fifty books, including a little matter of 1,200 
drawings for a dictionary! 

Very many readers of this book will know his 
voice and will recognize his manner in the pages 
of these lively critical biographies—readers of 
all ages, for he began broadcasting in 1938 in 
Children’s Hour and has continued ever since. 
He has put in twelve television appearances. I 
confess I’ve never seen him on the ‘Telly’, but 
my colleagues and I have ‘looked after him’, 
as they say at the BBC, for twenty years, and it 
has always been a pleasure to put him on the air 
(I always called him ‘our’ Artist and Art Critic), 
and a reluctance to take him off at the end of the 
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prescribed fourteen minutes or so—for Ronalways 
has more to say than the 2,000 words a fourteen- 
minute talk will allow. 

Luckily, in a book like this, time and space are 
not of the first importance. Ron here has room 
to display (with enthusiasm but entirely without 
arrogance) a profound learning very lightly 
worn. He holds strongly that the more relevant 
biographical detail a critic can give the reader, 
the more clearly the painting can be interpreted 
in the light of it. An artist is ‘not just a funny 
foreign name on the edge of the frame’, he once 
said to me, and, indeed, that is the clue to the 
sheer readability of this book. He brings alive the 
artists he discusses, first as men who lived, as he 
shows, often very remarkable lives. “Look at the 
snub-nosed Cockney who was Hogarth,’ he says, 
‘and you will understand his work better.’ 

This is a book for those interested in art and 
artists, what they did and how they did it. Tech- 
nique is not forgotten. On the contrary, Ron 
tells us how it was all done because he knows. 
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UGUST 1748, and the port of Calais was in an 
Arent A spy—a cursed English spy—had been 
caught, red-handed, making drawings of the city 
fortifications down by the old gate to the port. The 
taverns, the fish-market, the shops, were bristling with 
rumours. ‘Always the English—you couldn’t trust them 
an inch—a peace treaty signed only this year, and now 
they were up to their old tricks again—spies everywhere!’ 
And so the rumours spread. There were some who 
had actually seen the Englishman arrested—a snub- 
nosed little bantam-cock of a fellow, full of fight, who 
had protested his innocence with a fine show of indig- 
nation even when the soldiers were bundling him off for 
the Governor to deal with. It was said that the Governor 
had warned him that but for the Peace Treaty he would 
have hanged him there and then, despite having failed 
to find nothing more suspicious in his notebook than 
some rather impertinent caricatures of people about 
the streets and docks. The stragglers and the water- 
man at the jetty had seen the same little man—scarcely 
five feet high—still strongly guarded, escorted aboard 
the Channel packet boat for England. Who, then, was 
this ‘English spy’? 
53 


It was, in fact, no spy, although his sharp eyes and 
remarkable memory would have made him a first-class 
secret agent. He was none other than William Hogarth, 
the well-known English painter and engraver, already 
famous for his engravings of Georgian London. 

The son of an unsuccessful schoolmaster, Hogarth 
was born near St. Bartholomew’s Church, on November 
roth, 1697. Even as a small boy, Hogarth showed that he 
had a remarkable visual memory. 

Some people have an extraordinary memory for 
facts and figures—you all know friends who can quote, 
with accuracy, the batting averages or bowling figures 
for Test matches or County Cricket tables. Others can 
recite poetry after having read the verses through 
perhaps once or twice. 

Hogarth, however, had not quite that sort of memory 
—his quick brain could remember clearly, pictures 
of things going on around him, all the time. It is, of 
course, invaluable to any artist to be able to recall, 
accurately, something he has seen, for often the most 
important things happen in a twinkling of an eye. To 
draw a swordsman as he lunges, a fish as it leaps, a gull 
as it swoops down to snatch a piece of bread, the artist 
has to have a quick eye and a retentive memory, for 
the whole action is over in a flash. 

As he roamed the streets of Georgian London, the 
boy Hogarth deliberately set out to cultivate his already 
unusually developed memory. His bright eyes roved 
everywhere, missing nothing, and he says himself of his 
schooldays: ‘As I had naturally a good eye, and a fondness 
for drawing, shows of all sorts gave me uncommon 
pleasure when an infant.’ And later: ‘My exercises when 
at school were more remarkable for the ornaments 
which adorned them, than for the exercise itself.’ 

Georgian London was indeed a fine place for ‘shows’, 
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Not far from his home was held Bartholomew Fair, 
where all the rogues and pickpockets, the bullies and 
the rascals, would meet to fleece the countrymen as 
they brought their cattle to market. Hogarth as a boy 
must have seen many a brawl between the King’s men 
out to press strong rogues and sturdy countrymen into 
the Navy, and must have followed, whooping, behind 
some popular highwayman in the cart to his last stand at 
Tyburn. Cruel sports such as the worrying of a tethered 
bull by savage dogs or the rarer sport of bear baiting 
would be a common sight to the boy, who later was 
to set it all down in his engravings. 

The ornaments which decorated his exercises must 
have given his poor father some inkling of what his son 
might do to earn a living—he can hardly have welcomed 
the prospect of so wayward a scholar wasting his time at 
school when he might be learning a trade. 

Perhaps Hogarth’s scribbles on the edges of his pages 
gave him the idea to apprentice his son to an engraver, 
and perhaps the boy himself, his mind on the cheap 
prints hawked at every street corner, and with the 
added prospect of getting away from home to follow 
his own inclinations, pressed his father to let him go. 

In any event, away went Hogarth, bound apprentice 
to Mr. Ellis Gamble, a silver-plate engraver, and in his 
workshop was first introduced to a whole menagerie 
of heraldic beasts, the griffins, dragons, lions couped 
and leopards erased of the coats-of-arms which decor- 
ated the silver plate of the fine gentlemen and City 
companies. 

Here, for six or seven years Hogarth sweated. At 
first, of course, he would hardly be allowed to do more 
than mix the polish—jewellers’ rouge and ammonia— 
which made him gasp for breath and his eyes run. 
Later he would be shown how to handle the sharp 
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burin, a steel engraving-tool which ploughed a fine 
groove through the soft dull silver in obedience to his 
steady hand and his keen eye. No chance here to use his 
prodigious memory, and certainly no opportunity to 
draw anything of his own. The tool had to be gripped 
firmly, the plate slowly turned into the curve with 
infinite care, and the elaborate scrolls and curls drawn 
sweetly and neatly with no bruising of the lines or 
skidding on the smooth surface. 

His journals show how he resented the discipline, and 
how often he longed to be free to pursue his own art 
instead of following along the lines laid down by some- 
one else. In the meantime, however, he was tasting a 
very different sort of London from his home in Clerken- 
well, for Leicester Fields where he worked (we now 
know this area as Leicester Square) was the meeting 
place of the wealthy and the influential, and the am- 
bitious apprentice was determined that he, too, one day 
would wear a fine cocked hat with silver lace and swagger 
with a sword at his side. He dreamed too of being a real 
artist, not a humble journeyman engraver, but a painter 
like the wealthy and famous Sir James Thornhill whose 
paintings in the great hall at Greenwich Naval Hospital 
(now the Greenwich Naval College), and high in the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, were for ever in his mind, 
urging him to find some way out of the workshop and 
into the free world. 


At last, at the age of twenty, he left, and a few years 
after, his father dead, Hogarth found himself obliged to 
support not only himself but his widowed mother and 
his two sisters. It was not easy, even for a natural genius 
such as Hogarth. The English art patron was prejudiced 
against anything English. Rich and powerful men like the 
third Earl of Burlington had found inspiration for their 
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own houses in the splendid Italian villas built by Andrea 
Palladio. It was fashionable to buy Italian paintings, no 
matter how poor or in what state of preservation ... 
indeed a little damage only proved how old and therefore 
how desirable they were. 

Vast sums of money were paid for ‘Old Masters’ 
imported from Italy, or even frankly faked by the English 
artists who ‘found’ them. For every genuine piece of 
Roman or Greek sculpture offered for sale, hundreds of 
spurious ones were foisted on the gullible English tourist. 

A sensitive and able artist such as Hogarth found it 
difficult to make a living when foreign intruders flooded 
the market. His anger over this state of affairs was to 
colour all his work, particularly as his own attempts to 
produce large wall paintings in the Grand Style, as it 
was called, were so foreign to his nature that he failed 
miserably. 

So he set to work to perfect his skill at engraving on 
copper. An artist, if fortunate enough to sell his painting, 
received payment for that one piece of work and no 
more. A few of his patron’s friends would see the picture, 
of course, and might decide to employ him on the 
strength of it, but recognition was too slow, and the 
whole business too dependent on chance. 

Hogarth knew that if his work were to be widely 
known and if he were to achieve his ambition, the best 
way was to have engravings made of his work. 

The drawing would be made on a polished copper 
plate with bevelled edges, and the line engraved with 
the steel burin. The deeper the line the more ink it would 
hold and the darker it would print. When the drawing 
on the copper was ready, the whole plate was warmed 
and sticky printing ink dabbed on, to sink in the grooves. 
The surface of the plate was wiped almost clean, and 
polished with the heel of the printer’s hand, but the ink 
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ENGRAVING 


The engraver is working with his copper plate resting on a sandbag so that he can 
manipulate it easily. He has discarded his wig, indoors, and is wearing an Oriental 


type of headgear 


in the lines carefully left undisturbed. Damped paper 
was then laid carefully on the plate and the whole put 
through the press. When the plate came away from 
under the rollers, there was the print, complete. 

One single plate could produce hundreds of prints. 
Prints which sold for a few shillings could take Hogarth’s 
pictures into many homes, and would bring his ability 
to the notice not of just one patron, but to many 
hundreds. 

Once he had perfected his technique he was never at a 
loss for subjects, for raw material for his pictures was 
here at hand. No need, or indeed, in his case, no desire; 
to go abroad to Italy or to France to find subjects for 
his pictures. His pictures were to be of London, the 
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London of his own day, not an affected ‘never-never 
land’ of ancient Rome or aristocratic France. 

Here his remarkable visual memory came into its 
own, for not only did he people his pictures with recog- 
nizable London types, in familiar London surroundings, 
but many of his characters in his pictures were included 
deliberately, just because they were well known. A 
caricaturist today, if he wishes to draw a famous sports- 
man, statesman or television personality, can go toa 
filing cabinet and consult a large batch of photographs 
of his victim, and draw his cartoon without ever having 
seen him. Hogarth had to rely on his own memory 
entirely, and still his characters were immediately 
recognized. 

First, however, he must learn to paint, for, although 
he could express himself with pencil, pen or burin, he 
had, as yet, no training as a painter. 

Sir James Thornhill, the man whose work he had so 
admired in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, and in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, had opened an art school in St. 
Martin’s Lane, and here Hogarth, with other aspiring 
youngsters, learned to grind powder colours in linseed 
oil, to prepare canvases for receiving the paint and to 
draw from the living figure. Here too, as in art schools 
all over the world today, the students argued with each 
other about the theories of art, the merits of older 
artists who had achieved fame, and no doubt prophesied 
how much finer the world would be when they had 
themselves achieved positions of power and importance. 

Among the students was a man who was to become 
a bitter enemy of Hogarth, a Yorkshireman, who had, 
as it were, gone over to the enemy and had accepted the 
patronage of Lord Burlington, assisting him to spread 
the gospel of the superiority of Italian art which Hogarth 
so resented. 
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It seemed all too true that, as Hogarth showed, 
William Kent was a poor painter, but it should not have 
blinded him to the fact that Kent was to become one of 
the outstanding architects of the eighteenth century. The 
man who was to design the Horse Guards in Whitehall— 
one of the most lovely buildings in London—or the 
splendid Holkham Hall, in Norfolk, to mention only 
two of William Kent’s buildings, could hardly be dis- 
missed as the weak imitator of an outworn and out- 
dated foreign architect. 

More important things, however, were occupying 
Hogarth’s attention than the routing of an enemy. 
Hogarth must earn his living and to do this he must 
obtain widespread recognition of his merit in some 
original way. His illustrations to a book called Hudibras 
had brought him to the notice of a wider public, but only 
as an engraver. It was as a painter that Hogarth wished 
to be established, particularly as he had fallen in love with 
his master’s daughter, and, not waiting for Sir James 
Thornhill’s consent, had carried her off to be married 
quietly in Paddington Old Church, on March 23rd, 1729. 

Now he decided to try his fortune as a painter of 
‘conversation pieces’. These were small, intimate paint- 
ings—often a group portrait of a whole family in their 
own home surrounded by their own familiar furni- 
ture and paintings, their servants attending them, and 
their pets playing on the rug at their feet. Sometimes 
the pictures were of groups of people, not necessarily 
related, but with a common interest. A man would call 
his friends together to discuss the collection he was 
making of works of art, for example. He might be painted 
with an engraving unrolled on the table, while his 
friend would look over his shoulder, still holding in a 
hand the little fragment of Greek sculpture he had been 
examining. In a corner, quill in hand, a secretary would 
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be making an inventory of the statues and paintings 
strewn with such apparent carelessness about the room, 
or would be examining with respect the finer points 
of a picture being pointed out to him by yet another 
member of the club. 

These conversation pieces were indeed an extension 
of the ordinary portrait painting of the day, and Hogarth, 
who later was to paint some magnificent portraits, 
always affected to despise the professional portrait painter 
as a mere ‘phyzmonger’. A ‘phyzmonger’ is a painter 
of people’s ‘phyzogs’ and it seems odd to note that what 
most grown-ups would regard as schoolboy slang has an 
ancestry at least as old as the eighteenth century. 

Conversation pieces, however, failed to satisfy 
Hogarth, whose artistic appetite demanded something 
much more truly individual—something which would 
express far more fully all he felt about life in the teeming 
streets of London. There were wrongs to be righted, 
injustices to be exposed, a thousand affectations and 
falsehoods to be uncovered. Sermons might reach a 
few—though for the most part the Georgian congrega- 
tions slept soundly through the services, or, secure in 
their high-walled pews, diverted themselves with cards 
or even less suitable amusements. 

Hogarth set to work to kill all he loathed and despised 
by ridicule. Preachers might bellow themselves hoarse, 
writers might circulate tracts, but Hogarth knew that 
once he could get people laughing at the object of his 
attack he had made a breach in the defence. 

He started by painting a series of pictures telling the 
pitiful story of an innocent country girl who came to 
London, of her introduction to a life of rottenness and 
crime, of her imprisonment and of her death. All but one 
of the paintings of “The Harlot’s Progress’ have been 
destroyed as they were hanging in the Wiltshire mansion, 
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Fonthill, when it was burned down, but the engravings 
are still to be seen in museums and in private collections. 
Thomas Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
painters of Georgian London of almost the same age as 
Hogarth, give us the impression of the wealth and 
elegance of the day—the splendour of the silks and 
satins, the dignity and refinement of their patrons. 

Hogarth shows us the other side of eighteenth-century 
life. The same elegant men and women watch, without 
pity or disgust, the wretched lunatics rattling their 
chains and rolling in the straw of Bedlam, or the public 
mutilation and death of criminals in front of a delighted 
mob. Rich men squandered fortunes on their houses, 
their horses or in gambling, whilst thousands of their 
fellow creatures starved or died in the filthy streets or 
sought consolation, dead drunk, in some foul garret. 
Hogarth had known real poverty, and he set to work to 
lash the follies and brutalities of his day by presenting 
facts in the most vivid and dramatic form. 

The Chinese have a saying, ‘A picture is worth a 
thousand words’. It would take many thousand words 
to say all that Hogarth tells us so clearly and so unmis- 
takably in one of his pictures. For the first time in his 
life he felt free to express himself as he wished. He was 
complete master of the situation, like a film producer 
who writes his own scenario, designs his own settings, 
creates his own characters, directs his own film and acts 
in it himself. He had, indeed, a strong sense of the 
dramatic, and was fascinated by the theatre and by the 
actors, who were his friends. 

Of his own painting he says: ‘I have endeavoured to 
treat my subjects as a dramatic writer; my picture is my 
stage, and men and women my players, who, by means 
of certain actions and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb 
show.’ If you look at his paintings carefully, particularly 
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the later series called ‘Marriage a la Mode’ in the National 
Gallery, you can see how very much like a play they are. 
The frame acts as the stage opening, the characters stand 
or move, as actors facing the audience, before a back- 
cloth, wait their turn in the wings, or make their exits. 

‘The Harlot’s Progress’ was a tremendous success, 
both for Hogarth’s reputation, and for his pocket. The 
six paintings were sold for eighty-four pounds four 
shillings, but the engravings sold copy after copy— 
indeed they were so popular that forgeries, from the 
original engravings sold in large numbers—the theme of 
the prints was adapted as a pantomime and a ballet- 
opera composed from them. 

Flushed with success, Hogarth produced a second 
series—this time he told, in paintings, the story of a 
young man who, having inherited a fortune, soon found 
false friends to help him to spend it. Eventually, after 
having gambled it all away, he passes from prison, 
where he has been kept for unpaid debts, to the mad- 
house, where he dies. You can see the original paintings 
of ‘The Rake’s Progress’ in the Sir John Soane Museum, 
in London. They did not prove to be as successful as the 
earlier series—indeed it is quite possible that some of the 
paintings lacked Hogarth’s usual care in his haste to get 
the plates engraved and on the market. 

In more recent times pictures which tell a story have 
been less popular with artists. They have felt that the 
business of the artist is to concentrate on the painting, 
and that the subject of the picture is of secondary 
importance. For that reason, Hogarth’s reputation has 
suffered, particularly as many people have never seen an 
original painting but only a reproduction in a book, 
which can give no possible hint of the richness of the 
painted surface, or from engravings often produced from 
his work by inferior artists. 
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Diverted by the savagery of the caricature (and he 
could be brutal) people miss many lovely passages of 
colour, and splendid examples of his mastery of the 
brush pass unnoticed. It is perhaps to his portraits, 
therefore, that one should go, to get some idea of his 
extraordinary ability, and particularly to those portraits 
which he did because he felt himself in sympathy with 
his subject. 

One of the best examples is in a little-known gallery 
in London, near St. Pancras Station. This is the gallery 
housed in the Coram Foundling Hospital, an orphanage 
founded by a generous and kindly sea captain and ship- 
wright named Coram. Here was a man after Hogarth’s 
own heart—a man, who, seeing misery and poverty, was 
moved to take practical steps to ease them. 

Coram started the home in 1741, found larger premises 
in 1747, and finally, after tremendous efforts, obtained 
help from the Government in 1756. Thousands of little 
children were left in his care, and Hogarth and other 
artists made gifts of money and of pictures to bring the 
Foundling Hospital to the public notice. Handel, the 
great musician, helped too, by giving an organ and by 
presiding at performances of The Messiah given in aid of 
the children. 

Hogarth’s portrait of Captain Coram is one of his 
most able paintings. This is no stiff, flattering portrait, 
undertaken for money or for show, but a sincere, warm- 
hearted, appreciative study of a man he liked and ad- 
mired. The paint is put on solidly, every brushmark 
expressing exactly the sturdy frame, the kindly weather- 
beaten face, the unpretentious clothes. Hogarth had 
little liking for the professional portrait painter, but he 
was willing, in this picture, to set down in paint his 
admiration for Captain Coram and all he stood for. 

Two years later, in 1742, he was to paint yet another 
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delightful portrait, “The Graham Children’, now in the 
Tate Gallery, in London. The four children of Daniel 
Graham, the apothecary of Chelsea Hospital, dressed in 
their best clothes are obviously on their best behaviour, 
too. They are very carefully placed across the canvas. 
On the left is the baby, in a gay little cart, its attention 
fixed on a goldfinch fluttering in a cage on the other 
side of the room. Holding her hand, wearing a charming 
blue dress, is the eldest girl; to her left is the second girl, 
in a pretty flowered dress; and on the opposite side of 
the picture is Graham’s son, Richard, playing a sort of 
musical box. He, too, is watching the goldfinch in the 
cage, almost above his head. None of the children seem 
to be aware of a magnificent cat, whose head and shoul- 
ders appear above Richard’s chair and whose great eyes 
are staring hungrily at the bird. Even in a portrait group, 
you see, Hogarth felt compelled to introduce a note of 
drama. 

The picture is full of fine living brushwork. There is 
no hint of the caricature so often associated with Hogarth 
—just the enjoyment of delightful children, delightfully 
painted. 

In the same year he was to produce yet another 
painting in which he hit out at those wealthy and 
influential people, who, instead of helping English 
artists by buying their work, squandered their money 
on third-rate imported work. This time he directed his 
scorn on the modern affectation with which Georgian 
rooms were decorated in ‘The Chinese manner’. Many 
old houses still have Chippendale ‘Chinese’ furniture, 
handpainted Chinese wallpapers (some of them very 
charming) and other curios brought back from the 
Far East, or manufactured in this country in cheap 
imitation of the real thing. His painting is called “Taste 
in High Life’. 
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Even more successful, however, both as paintings 
and certainly as a reproof to the stupidity of men and 
women of his day, is the splendidly painted series called 
‘Marriage a la Mode’, now in the National Gallery. Here 
he lashes the commercial and cynical way in which two 
young people are ‘jockeyed’ into a loveless marriage, and 
of the tragedy of their lives together. Again you may 
see how clearly Hogarth follows the theatrical method. 
Each painting is a dramatic episode, written in Hogarth’s 
mind, and produced by Hogarth on a minute stage. It is 
like looking into a series of tiny stage scenes . . . with 
light and colour and depth. This preoccupation with 
depth, this feeling that you can walk into a picture 
rather as Alice walked Through the Looking Glass, was 
to play a greater part than ever before in Hogarth’s 
pictures, and was to be an important theory in his 
famous book on art, to be written later. 

A clue to his interest in this curving movement 
into a picture is given in his self-portrait, painted in 
1745, and now in the National Gallery. The line-drawing 
can give little idea of the splendour of the original. His 
favourite pug dog, Trump, is seated beside him, and, 
indeed, many of Hogarth’s enemies, and perhaps his 
friends, felt that the short, sturdy, tough little dog and 
his master had much in common. On the palette in 
front, however, is the clue of which we wrote—a double 
‘S’ curve labelled ‘The Line of Beauty’. 

Busy though he was on his theories of art, Hogarth 
found time to do a brilliant etching from life, of the 
rascally Lord Lovat, who, captured after the unsuccessful 
rebellion of the Scots in 1745, was brought to London for 
trial and execution. 

And so we come to ‘Calais Gate’ and Hogarth’s visit to 
France with which we began. He was to produce many 
more engravings and paintings, too, but much of the 
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end of his life was to be devoted to his Analysis of Beauty, 
and later to violent attacks on those artists, who, jealous | 
of his ability, and stung by his contempt, seized upon his 
book as an excuse to hold the painter up to ridicule. 
Caricatures of the painter as ‘Painter Pugg’ in which his 
features and build were compared to his pug dog were 
circulated and even more contemptible attacks were 
made (entirely without foundation) on his married life. 

A long illness limited his output of paintings even 
more, but it is in this period, towards the end of his life, 
that he produced some of his finest work: ‘The Election’ 
series, now exhibited at the Sir John Soane Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in London. Here all the promise of 
his earlier work, all that he strove to do and to say in 
paint, seems to come to its highest achievement. The 
colour is subtle and splendid, the forms strong and very 
simple, the pigment is laid on with a masterly brush. 
Only the limited space available for hanging spoils the 
magnificence of the work. 

By 1764 a tired and rather embittered Hogarth took 
up his brush again and painted the self-portrait now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Only a few months later 
he died and was buried near his little house at Chiswick, 
in the churchyard of Chiswick Church. It seems appro- 
priate that the epitaph should have been written by that 
most famous actor, Garrick, on that most dramatic of 
painters, William Hogarth. 
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things for which he had a deep affection; simple, 

almost commonplace things such as ‘White plates 
and cups, clean-gleaming, ringed with blue lines’ but things 
which all his life gave him deep and lasting pleasure. 
_ Chardin, the eighteenth-century French painter, in 
his pictures made a similar declaration of affection and of 
faith in the abiding pleasure given by simple materials 
and the objects made from them. He found this joy in 
glass, in pottery (not china, but the earthenware used 
for cooking pots), in tankards of pewter and in deep 
copper bowls. Like Rupert Brooke, Chardin had an 
affection for simple kitchen utensils, bread, apples, 
onions, fish and game, peaches still warm from the 
sunlit wall, melons and grapes. 

Today when there is so much imitation, so many 
substitutes for wood, glass and leather, we can stand 
before a Chardin painting, a little enviously perhaps, 
and catch some of his deep affection for the basic things 
of everyday life. 


Rise BROOKE once listed in a poem all the 
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Chardin too extended his range still further, for his 
pictures combine the wonder of the natural materials 
and the beauty of the fruit and vegetables with the 
unaffected dignity of the women who brought them in 
from the market and who prepared them. He took a 
delight in painting the kitchens and dining-rooms and 
their occupants. He found beauty in the commonplace, 
and in everyday chores, a beauty unsuspected by most 
people who bought pictures in Paris in the eighteenth 
century, dazzled as they were by the brilliant artificiality 
of the Court painters. 

Other artists later were to discover the same qualities 
in open-air life. Constable in England was to reveal the 
then unsuspected beauty of the Suffolk landscape where 
he lived, Jean Francois Millet was to find it among the 
peasants in the French countryside, but Chardin, the 
complete townsman (for he lived in the heart of Paris 
all his life), was to find all he needed within the house. 
By the evidence of his painting he scarcely glanced out 
of the window, much less looked at the countryside. 

We shall see how his type of painting (called ‘Genre’ 
painting), with its obvious limitations, freed Chardin 
from a number of problems, but thereby enabled him 
to concentrate the whole of his life on purely artistic 
problems, problems which he solved magnificently 
and completely. 

He conveyed the illusion of objects in space, of the 
light which enveloped those objects, of the materials 
from which those objects were made, of their very 
identity as objects, all by means of the most beautifully 
handled paint. The very application of the pigment 
itself is a pleasure which no reproduction could hope to 
convey, but all this is only a means to an end. Chardin’s 
purpose was not to demonstrate his own dexterity or 
even to put forward some artistic theory. It was to 
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affirm in paint his belief in the fundamental goodness 
and worthiness of everyday things, and above all his 
deep affection and respect for them. 


Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin, born on November 
and, 1699, was the son of a cabinet-maker and joiner. 
Perhaps it was from his father’s workshop, among the 
sweet-smelling wood shavings and sharp tools, that he 

{first absorbed this love of honest craftsmanship and 
‘worthy materials. Unlike one of his many brothers, 
| however, he did not follow his father’s trade, but became 
(apprenticed to a painter named Pierre Cazes, whose 
|historical paintings can have had little attraction for 
‘Chardin as he learned to make copies of these and of 
‘other academic pictures. His father insisted on Chardin 
joining a craftsman’s union, the Guild of St. Luke, 
‘and later, having gained experience, the young artist 
transferred to another master, Nicholas Coypel. 

Nicholas Coypel, one of a famous family of artists, 

employed Chardin to paint details on a number of 
decorative panels he had been commissioned to pro- 
duce. One detail, a shotgun painted by Chardin, drew 
the attention of a much more important painter, J. B. 
Vanloo. Vanloo had been entrusted with the delicate 
task of restoring the paintings in the Great Gallery, 
erected some 200 years before at Fontainebleau by Francis 
I, paintings of classical subjects made by two Italian artists, 
Rosso and Primatice. Vanloo was so struck by Chardin’s 
skill that he chose him to be one of his assistants for this 
work, paying him five francs a day. This short journey 
to Fontainebleau appears to be the only time when 
Chardin left Paris. 

It shows what an independent and original person 
Chardin must have been, that his work is almost entirely 
unaffected by any of his masters, and that his first painting 
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to attract public attention can have owed little or nothing 
to his teachers. 

This painting was a shop sign for a surgeon, a very 
humble commission. Normally one would have ex- 
pected a decorative group drawn from the tools of the 
trade, perhaps a lancet, forceps, a jar of leeches and a 
blood bowl. Chardin created a dramatic little scene, a 
crowd of figures surrounding a man who had been 
wounded in a duel and was being taken into the surgeon’s 
shop for treatment. The sign attracted a great deal of 
attention and its owner, the surgeon, peeping through 
the window of his surgery, was delighted to see the crowd 
outside discussing it excitedly, and demanding to know 
the name of the painter. The crowd included members 
of the Academy. 

About this time, too (1726), Chardin painted two 
pictures of monkeys dressed in men’s clothes, one 
painting at an easel, the other examining a coin through 
a magnifying-glass like a human coin-collector. Pictures 
of this kind were by no means uncommon, for David 
Teniers the Younger, the Flemish artist, for example, 
painted ‘Monkeys’ Smoking Party’, now to be seen in the 
Museum at Chartres, and indeed much of Chardin’s 
work was not French but Flemish or Dutch in inspira- 
tion. 

There had been a colony of Flemish artists in Paris 
for many years, but the Academy, fearing foreign com- 
petition and ever watchful for the welfare of its members 
was grudging in its recognition of foreign painters. 
Exhibitions by artists from the Low Countries were held 
therefore just outside the city limits near the Church 
of St. Germain des Prés, at an annual fair, and this fair, 
scarcely a mile from Chardin’s home, was probably his 
first contact with Dutch and Flemish painting. 

The meticulous attention to detail, the loving care 
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with which the artists from the Low Countries painted 
their sunlit interiors with gleaming brassware and 
shining tiled floors, qualities which still attract the 
_ crowds at exhibitions today, attracted Chardin too. He 
_ felt no response within him to the remote adventures of 
Roman gods and goddesses, or the splendours of history. 
It was a sensitive realization in paint of the life of the 
ordinary people in seventeenth-century Holland and 
Flanders which appealed most strongly to him. 

~It would be wrong to think of any original artist 
however strongly influenced by other painters as merely 
being an imitator of those artists. Working quite in- 
dependently, an artist finds reassurance and encourage- 
ment from paintings often by men long since dead, men 
who have clearly thought and felt in the same way as he 
does. His conviction that the path along which he is 
travelling is the right one for him is strengthened, no 
matter how unfashionable or how unpopular it may be 
at the time. An artist is essentially a lonely person, as 
anyone doing research by himself must be, and he turns 
to the great masters of the past, not out of antiquarian 
interest but for their reassurance and their strength in his 
search for truth. It is only the arrogant or stupid who 
think they can sever the roots with the past, disregard 
tradition and begin all over again, and Chardin was 
neither. 


In June 1728 Chardin decided to show his paintings 
publicly at the exhibition held in the Place Dauphine, in 
the open air not far from the Palais de Justice. This 
exhibition held on the feast of Corpus Christi lasted only 
for a few hours, but was open to any artist and officially 
recognized by the Academy, whose members, indeed, 
exhibited pictures there themselves. Chardin showed a 
number of paintings including a still life group, which 
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had as its main subject a huge fish, called a ray, and it 
was this which drew admiration and praise from the men 
of the Academy. 

That September Chardin himself was elected a 
member of the Academy, and the pictures which won 
him the title may be seen at the Louvre in Paris. They are 
‘Le Buffet’ and ‘La Cuisine’. He paid his 100 livres entrance 
fee, took the oath and was duly admitted. The young 
painter was now officially recognized. They are both ex- 
tremely competent works by a young artist, but when I 
saw them in the Louvre recently I thought they gave little 
indication of the splendour of Chardin’s mature work. 

‘Le Buffet’ shows a dog, rather like a setter, looking 
hungrily at a sideboard piled high with a pyramid of 
food, with a parrot bending towards the dog, secure 
at that height and within easy reach of the fruit. The 
glassware and the metal ewer are beautifully painted. 

At the same time Chardin exhibited ‘Le Larron en 
bonne Fortune’ (loosely translated ‘The Thief in Luck’s 
Way’). In this a cat is about to make off with a large slab 
of fish, and a pair of herrings is hanging from a large steel 
hook. It would appear that these are the pictures which 
he showed to the powerful Academician, Largilliére, 
who complimented him on possessing some excellent 
Flemish paintings, not realizing that they were the work 
of the young artist himself. 

In February 1731 Chardin married Marguerite Saintard, 
and the young painter set to work to make a name for 
himself. For the next few years he exhibited regularly 
both at the Place Dauphine and later at the Salon. He 
was not a rapid worker and his paintings are the result 
of the most careful work, matching the tones, the 
lighting and the colours of the groups from which he 
was painting. Each object in the group is most carefully 
related to the other surroundings and catches, as it 
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were, some of their colour by reflection and some of 
their reflected light. 

In 1733 appeared the first of Chardin’s true ‘Genre’ 
pictures, that of a young woman sealing a letter. Here 
for the first time he revealed his mastery of the human 
form and his extraordinary ability to relate two figures in 
space. The picture is composed with the utmost care. 
On the left, forming a wide triangle intersected by the 
broad stripes on her frock, is a young woman, letter in 
hand. To her right, his face absorbed in the task in 
hand, a young man tilts a lighted candle, cautiously 
lighting a splinter with which the sealing-wax will 
presently be melted. The room is extremely simple, the 
two figures lit from an invisible window out of the 
picture to the left. The people in this painting are rather 
more expensively dressed than in his later works where 
he moved quite naturally from the drawing-room to the 
kitchen and even to the scullery. 

‘Young Woman Sealing a Letter’ was shown at the 
Place Dauphine in June 1734 along with fifteen other 
paintings. Among these, Chardin also exhibited some 
showing cupids playing with goats, rather in the manner 
of Roman low-relief sculpture, and some of still life. All 
sixteen paintings were warmly praised by the critics, 
who were also quick to detect the influence of David 
Teniers the Younger, the Flemish painter. 

Apart from the fairs at Saint Germain des Prés, 
Chardin probably studied work by painters of the Low 
Countries in the collection of his friend Aved, a portrait 
painter, who also possessed a complete set of etchings by 
Rembrandt, the great Dutch painter. 

Aved was received into the Academy in November 
1734, and it was about this time, too, that Chardin painted 
a portrait of a man believed to be Aved in a fine fur- 
trimmed cap and cloak, reading a huge book in a sort of 
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laboratory. The picture, now in the Louvre, is called 
‘The Whistler’ because the pursed lips of the man suggest 
that he is whistling softly to himself as he reads. Whether 
he is whistling or not is unimportant, or whether it is 
indeed a portrait of Aved. What is important is the way 
in which Chardin has observed the light thrown up from 
the book and reflected on the man’s face. It shows 
Chardin’s growing preoccupation with the rendering 
of light and his increasing mastery over his material. 

Chardin’s wife, Marguerite, died in the April of the 
next year and now he seems to have worked harder than 
ever, for his four-year-old son and baby daughter must 
have been a heavy responsibility for him. 

In the July of that year (1735) the Academy decided 
that candidates for election as officers should exhibit 
pictures finished or carried out that year in the rooms 
of the Academy. Chardin’s contribution was three 
pictures of women doing their housework (true ‘Genre’ 
pictures these), and one of a young boy arranging 
playing-cards on a table. We do not know for certain 
which of Chardin’s pictures the report of the Academy 
refers to, for he was to return to the theme of work 
about the house and of children building a house of cards 
several times during the next few years, years which 
were to be some of the most productive of his life. 

Now he was becoming known not only as a true 
artist of remarkable ability but as an honest and trust- 
worthy member of the Academy, a man, moreover, to 
whom his fellow Academicians turned when they 
needed thorough investigation of their tangled finances. 

He continued to exhibit in the newly opened Salon, 
his contribution of eight pictures in 1737 attracting 
delighted praise from the critics. In 1738 the picture of 
the woman sealing a letter was issued as an engraving by 
Fessard. This engraving presented Chardin’s work to an 
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even wider public and should, of course, have strength- 
ened his financial position as more and more prints were 
sold. Scrupulously honest where the money of the 
Academy was concerned however, Chardin seems to 
have been quite indifferent about his own income. 
It seems quite possible that in his humility he regarded 
the poor prices which he obtained for his paintings 
as an indication of their real worth. 

From 1738 onwards a succession of engravings con- 
tinued to be made from his paintings, often during the 
same year in which they were exhibited. Although 
these prints were normally only in black and white, the 
engravers seemed to be extremely careful to retain the 
fine drawing and subtle reflected lights of the original 
paintings. Sometimes, to increase the sales among the 
lower-middle-class customers who could hardly have 
afforded an original painting, the engravings were issued 
with a little verse under the picture, a verse which, 
while it amplified the message in the picture—sometimes 
brought in a note of sentimentality rarely to be detected 
in Chardin’s own work. 

From 1735 onwards Chardin was on a rising crest of 
popularity and success. His work was bought not only by 
Frenchmen but by agents acting for foreign noblemen. 
The famous John Hunter, Professor of Anatomy in the 
English Royal Academy, acquired a number of most 
beautiful examples of paintings by Chardin and these are 
now to be seen in the Hunterian Collection in Glasgow. 
A mezzotint engraving of Chardin’s painting “The 
Young Artist’ with his ‘porte-crayon’ was issued in 
London in 1740. 

On November 17th in the same year he was presented 
to Louis XV, King of France, who also accepted two 
paintings, ‘La Mére Laboreuse’ (‘The Hardworking 
Mother’) and ‘Le Bénédicité’ (‘Grace Before Meals’). 
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Both paintings, characteristic of the best of Chardin’s 
‘Genre’ work, are now to be seen in the Louvre in Paris. 
They contain all the qualities one associates with paint- 
ings of this kind, except perhaps the mockery of the 
lower classes so often present in Flemish ‘Genre’ paint- 
ings. They are small intimate portraits of everyday life 
in a lower-middle-class home, the kind of home in 
which Chardin himself was brought up. The furniture 
is solid and unpretentious, and all the housework 
appears to be done by the housewife, occasionally with 
the help of a scullery maid. The word ‘bourgeois’ now 
has such an unpleasant political meaning that one tends 
to disregard the admirable virtues for which that section 
of the population stands—thrift, stability, a distrust of 
affectation and of excess in any direction, virtues em- 
bodied in the life and in the work of Chardin himself. 

The canvases are relatively small, the colours sober 
but beautifully modulated, the forms completely realized 
in space. One can move in a ‘Genre’ painting by Chardin 
from table to chair and know exactly how far to stretch 
out one’s hand to reach the plates on the table or the 
earthenware pan on the floor. It would be easy to assume 
that all Chardin had to do was to paint what he saw as 
though he merely acted as a human camera. From a 
reproduction this may well appear to be so, but con- 
fronted by an original painting it is clear that it is much 
more subtle than that. Within the four walls of the 
frame the artist has to create space, air, atmosphere in 
which his objects can breathe, as it were, and the objects 
themselves are so selectively painted, trivial details being 
suppressed or omitted, that they can ‘live’ together as a 
completely satisfying unity. 

Using his mastery over the medium, with a pigment 
showing every quality from swift thin veils of colour 
lightly brushed on with a sable brush to the solid, almost 
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cream-cheese consistency, firmly applied by a square-cut 
hog brush, Chardin plays his visual music as a great 
composer handles his orchestra. Warm colours, cool 
colours, thin pigment, thick pigment, massive forms, 
delicate attenuated forms, the body revealed or concealed 
by the heavy clothes, the level floor bearing its share of 
the weight, all this is considered, calculated and expressed 
within terms of the oil paint. Remove one single element 
from the composition, or alter the proportion of the 
frame, and the delicately sustained balance can be 
ruined. 

This must be borne in mind when you are looking at 
a reproduction, however well printed. Few English boys 
would exchange a ticket for the Cup Final or a seat 
at the centre court at Wimbledon for a chair by the tele- 
vision set. They know how much better it is to be there 
at the actual match. In just the same way a reproduction 
of a painting, however good, cannot be compared with 
the original. The scale and size are wrong and, of course, 
in a half-tone reproduction, the painting is robbed of its 
colour on which much of the emotional impact of the 
picture may depend. 

Engravings of Chardin’s work continued to appear 
regularly and to help establish his reputation as a ‘Genre’ 
painter. Some criticism of his slowness of execution was 
made, in 1745, for Chardin disdained, even when produc- 
ing new versions of subjects he had already painted, to 
reduce his painting to empty formula, or to debase his 
talent with easy superficial copying. He still laboured 
honestly and carefully to produce fine work, and as he 
grew older he grew less and less satisfied with it, and 
more absorbed in the problems of painting of which 
his anxious clients could know nothing. 

No picture by Chardin appeared in the Salon of 1750, 
an omission which was noted with regret by the critic of 
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the Mercure, and in 1751 he only exhibited one small pic- 
ture (‘La Serinette’) which was sold the next year to the 
King for 1,500 livres. (This painting of a musical bird-call 
box is now in the Frick Collection in New York.) He 
was by now badly in need of money for, despite the 
popularity of his work, he demanded very little for 
paintings on which he had laboured for months. 

In 1752 the Academy came to his rescue and obtained 
for him a Royal Pension of 500 livres, which, although not 
a fortune, enabled him to concentrate on his painting, 
without having to worry about money matters. He was 
now fifty-three and his son, Jean Pierre Chardin, had 
already started to follow in his father’s footsteps, but after 
showing early promise the boy failed to make a success 
of his career. He was to cause Chardin a great deal of 
anxiety before dying in somewhat mysterious circum- 
stances from drowning in Venice in 1767. 

By 1753 it is significant that of the ten pictures ex- 
hibited by Chardin in the Salon only one of them had 
not already been sold, and had to be borrowed from 
their owners for the exhibition. The critics were most 
generous, praising his work ardently, and particularly 
in their admiration of his portrait of ‘The Philosopher’. 
This is the portrait we have already encountered as 
‘The Whistler’ and which was possibly a portrait of his 
friend Aved. One critic said that it was worthy to stand 
beside that of a similar subject by Rembrandt, the great 
Dutch painter and etcher of the seventeenth century, 
whose work Chardin had seen in Aved’s collection. 

Even his inability to produce large numbers of 
pictures was forgiven him for they realized that although 
his output was small every painting was a masterpiece. 
As one critic said: ‘It is work that produces its best effect 
when viewed a little way off; near to the painting there 
is a sort of vapour which seems to envelop all the objects. 
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... This method is most attractive but assuredly requires 
much patience and time.’ 

The next few years were fully occupied in other ways, 
too, for in 1755 Chardin was elected Treasurer of the 
Academy and later entrusted with the task of super- 
vising the hanging of pictures for their exhibitions, a 
most difficult undertaking requiring great tact. This 
work he carried out most successfully and in 1757 was 
offered accommodation in private apartments in the 
Palace of the Louvre itself, a great honour. 

His pension increased through the influence of his 
friend Cochin, the engraver, Chardin felt free to con- 
centrate on his still life groups, although he did under- 
take one of his few official portraits, that of Monsieur 
Louis, one of the Royal Professors of Surgery. He grad- 
ually gave up ‘Genre’ painting although he still continued 
to paint other versions of earlier pictures with subtle 
alterations and improvements. 

He was encouraged, too, by the praise lavished upon 
his still life groups by the influential French writer, 
Diderot, to whom we are also grateful for his account 
of an impassioned plea which Chardin made in the 
Academy in 1765 on behalf of the less successful members 
of his profession. His simplicity, his transparent honesty, 
his sympathy, all qualities amply demonstrated by 
Chardin’s paintings, are equally clear in this speech. 

He pleaded for kindness and understanding for those 
artists whose work failed to come up to the standards 
demanded by the Academy. He described the long, 
arduous training which every artist had undergone, 
only to find, far too frequently, that he was useless in 
the profession which he had chosen and untrained in 
any other way by which he might earn his bread. He 
concluded with these words: ‘Here you see the products 
of asmall number of those who have struggled more or 
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less to some purpose. . . . Those who have felt no diffi- 
culty in art will produce nothing of value; those who, 
like my own son, encounter their difficulties too soon 
will do nothing at all . . . and believe me many of the 
high positions in society would be empty if those who 
fill them had had to undergo as severe an examination 
as we... . Kindness, gentlemen, kindness.’ 

A successful painter, respected and universally ad- 
mired, he was still sensitive to the sufferings of others 
less fortunate and less gifted than himself. But though 
he was himself a most successful painter he was by no 
means successful in making a living. Even a series of 
decorative panels he had done for the Royal Chateau at 
Bellevue, painting which included two delightful groups 
of musical instruments for the music-room and which 
were admired by everyone who saw them, were not 
paid for until several years later, and a small increase in 
his pension from the King did little to help him. 

He was now getting old and a painful internal com- 
plaint was sapping his strength. To make matters worse 
his eyesight began to fail. He still continued to produce 
his wonderful still life groups but he now turned to 
drawing, or more strictly painting in pastel, and in 1775 
produced three splendid portraits; one was a self-por- 
trait, one was of his second wife and the third was of an 
unknown painter. 

The self-portrait confirms all we have learned of the 
man. He drew himself honestly, fearlessly, without 
flattery. In the picture he has discarded his wig and is 
wearing a sort of turban fitted with an eye-shade to shield 
his eyes from the strong light which reveals so clearly the 
sturdy, solid features. The eyes behind the spectacles 
are steady, shrewd and meet the world fearlessly. The 
nose is blunt, and the mouth firm and resolute. There is 
something of the mastiff about this man who gazes 
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coolly out of the picture. The chalks are beautifully 
handled; a little flick of light just touching in the rim 
of the spectacles and giving projection to the tip of the 
nose and the slightly jutting lower lip. 

All three portraits were exhibited at the Salon in 
1775 in his seventy-sixth year and an enthusiastic crowd 
saw once again the old magic in his touch. One of his 
admirers wrote: 


‘One still sees with admiration and with astonish- 
ment the strength of Monsieur Chardin’s talent in 
the three pastel portraits exhibited by him. These 
examples have the ease and lightness of touch usually 
associated with a man in the prime of life. The fresh- 
ness of the tones in the portrait of the woman beside 
the vigour of that of the man make a strong contrast, 
rich in sensitive feeling, to which is added the magical 
handling of the material, a medium used with pride 
and with great daring.’ 


The Mercure de France was equally impressed with 
Chardin’s pastels, describing them in these words: 


‘A perfect imitation of nature, rendered with a 
freedom of handling and a knowledge to give the 
maximum effect, has for many years now assured 
M. Chardin’s status in the French School of Painting. 
The three portrait studies in pastel carried out at the 
Salon have a third dimensional quality and the truth 
of nature itself.’ 


Chardin was, however, a tired and a sick man. Reluc- 
tantly he appealed to the Academy to allow him to give 
up his post as Treasurer, a post he had held with integrity 
and dignity since 1755. He also asked that Pierre Coustou 
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should replace him as Treasurer and Wien should take 
over the work which he had done previously in arrang- 
ing paintings for the exhibitions at the Salon. 

Chardin was released from his official duties on 
December 25th, 1774, but by next April we find him still 
serving on a Committee, an examining body formed to 
weed out unsatisfactory students of the Academy School, 
a task which one feels must have been rather repugnant 
to him. He also succeeded somewhat grudgingly in 
obtaining a gratuity of 600 livres from the King, but four 
years later was again obliged to remind that forgetful 
monarch of the need of money which was making his 
last years difficult. His appeal for a pension was dis- 
missed, indeed, had the first draft of the letter of refusal 
been sent, it would have been a cruel and callous reply 
to the old man’s appeal. Fortunately M. d’Angiviller 
softened the harsh terms of the refusal but ventured to 
point out to Chardin that although he had worked so 
hard for the Academy for so long he had received 
certain privileges as a result, apartments in the Palace, 
for example, and other privileges not enjoyed by his 
fellow members of the Academy. 

However, Chardin continued to work in Committee 
for the Academy and it is interesting to see that in the 
course of his work he had to pass judgement on paintings 
by a young student named Jacques Louis David, then at 
the French Academy in Rome. No one could have 
foreseen that in little more than ten years the Academy 
itself would be entirely reformed by that same young 
man, who was destined to be a dictator of the arts of 
France. 

The next ten years were indeed going to be vital 
years, not only for the Academy but for France and for 
the whole of the civilized world, but Chardin was not 
destined to witness them. He continued to attend 
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Academy meetings regularly in 1779 until October when 
his health began to give rise to anxiety and by November 
16th visitors from the Academy realized that the end 
was near. The grand old man ‘Le Pére Chardin’ died on 
December 6th, 1779. As one report said at the time: ‘His 
end was the evening of a fine day.’ 

There are not many examples of Chardin’s work to 
be seen in this country, unfortunately, though the 
National Gallery possesses three, including one of his 
versions of “The House of Cards’ and one delightful 
‘Genre’ painting called ‘The Schoolmistress’. If you want 
to get some idea of Chardin’s genius for painting every- 
day, humble things, you must go to see his ‘Scullery maid’ 
and its companion ‘The Potman’ at the Hunterian 
Collection in Glasgow. 
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P ALL the beautiful cities in Italy, which in one 

year, in the eighteenth century, drew 40,000 

Englishmen from their homes, there was no 

more powerful a magnet than Venice. Although it was 

but a ghost of the great naval power whose ships had 

carried the Lion of St. Mark at the masthead to every 

corner of the known world, its magnificent buildings 

and splendid paintings had a most profound effect all 

over Europe on architects and painters of the eighteenth 
century. 

Its influence is particularly strong in the Banqueting 
Hall in Whitehall, in the design of the Horse Guards 
opposite, and in many magnificent country houses such 
as Holkham Hal! in Norfolk and Mereworth Castle in 
Kent. Its effect, however, was not confined to the homes 
of the nobility. Even a humble country-doctor’s house 
in the Cotswolds or a parsonage in Derbyshire, a bank 
front in Bath or a Town Hallin Wilton, would not look 
as they do today if it were not for the architecture 
of Venice. The appearance of buildings which we tend 
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to think as peculiarly Georgian springs directly from the 
villas built in and around Venice during the seventeenth 
century. 

It was not an entirely architectural interest, however, 
which caused so many thousands of Englishmen to 
endure the miseries of a Channel crossing and the rigours 
of Continental travel, in order to visit Venice. Venice in 
the eighteenth century was a city of pleasure without 
rival in Europe. Here thousands of people gathered every 
year to enjoy the spectacle offered by the processions 
making their stately way along the Grand Canal or to win 
(and to lose) fortunes at the Casino, to seek adventure, 
sometimes of a dubious kind, at the frequent carnivals 
and to take part in the glittering assemblies at the Opera. 
Venice, in fact, offered an excitement unrivalled and 
unguessed at in the more sober climate of home. 

Naturally, the 30,000 foreign visitors to Venice, most 
of them wealthy Englishmen and their retinues, wanted 
to take home something to remind them of their visit, 
just as today tourists return with postcards, snapshots 
and ciné film. It was for these patrons that a large number 
of artists catered, employing many assistants and copyists 
to meet the increasing demand for views of Venice. 

Much of the work was, of course, no better and no 
worse than the pictures for sale at any popular resort 
today. Only very occasionally does one come across 
work of this kind which shows any artistic merit. Still 
more rarely do the paintings of views known as ‘Veduta’ 
paintings show the hand of a real master, a man who, 
whatever the limitations within which he worked, 
invested the painting with a quality of light, of atmos- 
phere and colour comparable to the best landscape 
paintings of any other period. 

One man in eighteenth-century Venice showed his 
mastery over this very pedestrian form of painting. This 
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was Giovanni Antonio Canal, better known as ‘Canal- 
etto’. He was the son of a painter named Bernardo Canal, 
a stage designer and scene painter for many of the magni- 
ficent performances of opera staged for the noble visitors 
to Venice. It is clear that Canaletto as a young boy helped 
his father with the scenery. The elaborate exercises in 
architectural perspective demanded by the stage perfor- 
mances of that period must have been invaluable training. 
Canaletto seems to have made the usual student's pil- 
grimage to Rome although details of his early life are 
scanty. It was not until he was twenty-three years of age 
that his name appears on the records of the ‘Fraglia dei 
Pittori’, a sort of Trade Union or Guild of painters in 
Venice. 

One has only to study a good example of painting by 
Canaletto to realize how he was destined in a few years to 
emerge from the crowd of ordinary topographical 
painters. He was to establish a position so strong that 
the patrons of his youth later complained bitterly that 
the English tourists had so overwhelmed him with their 
generous offers that it was quite impossible for the 
ordinary art dealer to bid for his work. 

His popularity with the average visitor to an art 
gallery today is just as great, although the whole system 
of art appreciation has undergone a considerable change 
during the past 200 years. 

The subjects of his paintings are themselves attractive, 
for the majority of his pictures are of Venice, and Venice 
is still a very lovely city. He painted the Grand Canal and 
the dignified and beautiful buildings along its banks from 
many viewpoints with such a wealth of detail that you 
can spend a very long time peering deeper and deeper 
into the picture. 

You can wend your way among the gondoliers row- 
ing their picturesque craft, or stop by the be-wigged 
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merchants strolling on the Rialto. You can pass behind 
lovely wide-skirted ladies bestowing a gracious word and 
a few coins on the beggars huddled in the deep shadow 
by the Doge’s Palace, or you can stroll in imagination in 
the sunlit loggias. As someone said about his paintings, 
‘There is always something going on,’ and it is this feeling 
that one is an unseen observer at a moment of time held 
magically by Canaletto, and fixed by him for ever, that 
goes so far to explain his fascination. 

A Canaletto persuades you that you can penetrate 
farther and farther into the picture, as though the fabric 
of the canvas was merely a transparent screen behind 
which the scene is realized in Three-D. 

Canaletto has, in fact, a rare and poetic sense of space 
and atmosphere. Artists with less sensitivity can probably 
give quite as adequate a rendering of detail (it is largely 
a question of patience), but with Canaletto the details are 
so subtly and beautifully related that he never loses the 
spaciousness of the scene, an extremely difficult problem 
to solve when thousands of tiny details are required. 
This is partly due to his ability to suggest that peculiar 
quality of light reflected on riverside buildings in sun- 
shine. The light comes up from the water below as well 
as from above and the shadows are thereby less dense and 
far more luminous. 

His superb craftsmanship also has its appeal; the pic- 
tures are beautifully drawn; the architectural details, 
cornices, balconies, staircases, roofs, are all convincingly 
stated without fumbling or evasion. No problem of 
drawing is shirked, and in no part of the scene is what is 
happening ever in doubt. The high arch of the sky spans 
the whole picture and is not just a painted backdrop be- 
hind the building. The water is a glassy, reflecting surface 
clearly capable of supporting the many craft skimming 
over it, right into the distance. You know that the men 
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in the foreground, if they should cross the Piazza, would 
indeed be just about the size of those other men who have 
ef taken up their positions in the shadow on the far 
side. 

Canaletto’s sense of craftsmanship can be demon- 
strated best by an examination of the way in which he 
has handled his oil paint. 

It is no bad thing to realize today, when some artists 
find it necessary to squirt, dribble or throw their paint 
at the canvas, in order to proclaim what a very enjoyable 
material oil paint is to use, that oil painting is a craft and 
that a workmanlike approach is not to be despised. 

Canaletto worked from the most careful drawings 
which in some cases at least were traced straight on to 
the wet undercoat of paint. He used his colour in a variety 
of ways. Where the light fell full on a fine onion-shaped 
dome, the pigment was thick and juicyas though the light 
could bounce off it. Where the shadows enveloped the 
whole side perhaps of a Venetian square, the colour was 
laid on thinly, almost transparently, like water colour, 
so that the unity and the solidity of a building was not 
disturbed or concealed by an area of tarry pigment. 

Little beads or clots of rich colour suggest where the 
head or shoulder of a nobleman, the knob on a flagstaff, 
the prow of a gondola, emerge from the shadow, picking 
up the sunlight and forming a rich contrast of surface. 

The wonderful sunlit atmosphere of Venice is ex- 
pressed by thin veils of semi-transparent colour known 
as glazes. An undercoat of flat grey which would look 
dead by itself is allowed to dry thoroughly, then is over- 
painted with a glaze of a warmer tint. This gives a delicate 
sunlit tinge to the flat underpainting and a luminosity 
which it could not otherwise possess. 

Canaletto used this method of glazing on many parts 
of his canvas, and the clear luminous skies seem to have 
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been produced by the skilful handling of a series of glazes 
of this kind, one over the other. It is a method of painting 
almost entirely neglected by modern painters. 

There was a danger that the very skill with which 
Canaletto produced his paintings would degenerate into 
a succession of tricks, so that he would evolve a sort of 
formula for the glitter of water, the shine on the domes 
and so on. 

Work done much later, when he was overwhelmed 
with demands and where he was forced to employ a lot 
of assistants, does indeed show this facile trickery, but 
his pictures should not be judged by these studio pro- 
ducts, although they have done a great deal of harm to 
his reputation. 


About 1727 he produced some of his finest work for 
a patron named Joseph Smith, who was later to become 
the British Consul in Venice and an important factor in 
Canaletto’s successful career. Joseph Smith commissioned 
six different views of the famous Piazza San Marco (St. 
Mark’s Square)—paintings which later found their way 
into the Royal Collection at Windsor when King George 
III acquired Joseph Smith’s magnificent art collection. 

At first unknown to the rich and influential English- 
men visiting Venice, Canaletto was fortunate enough to 
attract the attention of Joseph Smith who was able to 
introduce him to many more patrons. There seems to be 
no doubt that whilst Smith bought Canaletto’s paintings 
for himself, because he admired them, he could be in- 
duced to part with them if some noble lord offered a 
sufficiently tempting sum by way of profit. Whatever 
the arrangement, both Canaletto and Joseph Smith bene- 
fited by it, for Canaletto found a certain market for his 
paintings of Venice and Joseph Smith a considerable 
source of income. 
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The lovely city of Venice with its splendid buildings 
and the intricate beauty of the canals and lagoons on 
which it was built was a wonderful subject for any artist, 
but even more attractive to the tourist perhaps were 
the many regattas, carnivals and processions which took 
place during the year. The most famous ceremony of 
alland the one which attracted a vast number of foreign 
visitors was that known as the Sensa, which took place 
on Ascension Day. On this day the ruler of Venice, 
known as the Doge, went with the City Council and a 
vast concourse of people to perform the ancient cere- 
mony of the wedding of Venice to the Adriatic Sea. 

It must have been a truly magnificent spectacle. You 
may gain some idea of its splendour by looking at one of 
the many versions of the ceremony which Canaletto 
painted, and which may be seen in the National Gallery 
in London. 

The day before the ceremony the Venetian State 
barge, known as the Bucentaur, was brought from its dock 
in the great Arsenal to the east of the city and moored 
outside the Doge’s Palace. The barge, of course, bore little 
relation to our idea of a barge today. It was in fact more 
like a floating Coronation Coach. From stem to stern it 
was lavishly carved, painted and gilded with pure gold 
leaf. Its spacious cabins were richly upholstered in velvet, 
with curtains of the finest Italian silk. 

On Ascension Day the surface of the Grand Canal was 
almost entirely covered with a clutter of gondolas and 
barges, all gleaming like burnished beetles, their golden 
prows decorated with plumes, their paintwork rich with 
colour. The great procession moved splendidly and with 
immense dignity along the Grand Canal, passing houses 
from whose balconies flapped brightly coloured banners 
glowing with the heraldry of the noble families and the 
City Guilds. The quays, the bridges, the balconies, were 
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crammed with sightseers, eager for their glimpse of the 
Bucentaur and her escort. The climax of the ceremony, the 
Wedding of Venice, was the signal for festivities which © 
would last far into the night; and only end when the 
last rocket had scattered its final shower of sparks hissing 
into the Grand Canal, and the last flickering torch had 
given way to the splendour of the rising sun. 

The procession moved slowly on, headed by the 
Venetian State barge, to a point just opposite the Church 
of San Niccold al Lido, where the waters of the Adriatic 
Sea mingle with those of the Grand Canal. Here the Doge 
of Venice in the prow of the Bucentaur greeted the sea, and 
performed the ceremony of the wedding, throwing a 
golden ring into the water and saying: “We take thee to 
wed, O Sea, in witness of true and everlasting dominion.’ 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the ceremony 
was an empty if spectacular survival of Venetian sea power, 
long since departed. By the time that Canaletto was 
painting the procession of the Sensa another great mari- 
time nation had taken over the mastery of the sea, for 
in 1740 James Thomson wrote the words of ‘Rule Britan- 
nia’. There may even have been Englishmen in that ex- 
cited host of spectators who had already sung that very 
song in ships on voyages to ports unknown to the Vene- 
tian sailors even at the height of their power. 

Paintings of such magnificent water processions as 
this, of regattas held:on the Grand Canal, of gondola 
races where gondoliers pushed forward their strange 
lopsided boats, slewed the thirty-foot hulls round the 
gaily painted pole marking the end of the course, and 
then raced back to the start, were eagerly sought by 
English tourists. But such paintings could not be under- 
taken on the spot. Movement, and the changing aspects 
of a procession, could only be painted from memory and 
from imagination, helped perhaps by scribbled notes. 
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The paintings of the ordinary Venetian scene were 
another matter entirely. Once a careful drawing had been 
carried out, and the architecture recorded, it was then a 
question of how the final painting should be arranged 
from the material supplied by the drawings, and indeed 
one good drawing might well serve as a basis for several 
paintings. Alterations could be made in the arrangement 
of the craft on the Grand Canal, the disposition of the 
groups of merchants and idlers on the Piazza, and in the 
pattern of shadows cast by the Venetian sun. 

The tourist however he might tolerate the different 
versions offered by Canaletto did not want him to take 
liberties with the scene as a whole; he wanted and ex- 
pected a factual record of Venice as he saw it. 

Canaletto does not seem to have found this insistence 
on accuracy a restriction, and indeed he resorted to the 
use of a camera to assist his drawing on many occasions. 
You may find it surprising to learn that an artist, working 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, had such a 
thing as a camera, for to most people cameras are a 
modern invention. Nevertheless, the instrument known 
as a ‘camera obscura’ (to use its full name) was indeed 
the forerunner of the modern camera, and resembled it 
in a great many respects. 

As early as the sixteenth century, scientists found that 
if they drilled a small hole in a light-proof black box, in 
the position now occupied by the lens of a modern 
camera, and allowed the rays of light to penetrate to the 
far end of the box, the image thus brought in could be 
projected from a mirror to a ground-glass screen let in 
to the lid of the box. This reflected image could be seen 
more clearly if the screen had some sort of hood to shield 
it from the light. You can see more readily in the view- 
finder of your camera if you cup your hand round it. The 
camera obscura worked even better if the screen were 
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viewed in the dark. If semi-transparent paper were used, 
instead of a ground-glass screen, a tracing could be made 
of this view so projected on the paper. 

By the time Canaletto used a camera obscura, the in- 
vention had been improved by the introduction of a lens 
which could be focussed on a distant landscape and 
bring it sharply on to the screen, or on to the paper. The 
Italian word for ‘room’ is camera and the Italian word for 
‘dark’ is obscura, so that camera obscura means literally ‘a 
dark room’. If you go to Edinburgh or to Clifton near 
Bristol, or to a number of holiday resorts, you may see 
a camera obscura. For a small fee you can go into the 
darkened room and see the surrounding landscape pro- 
jected in the dark on a large flat screen on the table. 
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This is a table model which the artist is using, probably Hy making accurate anato- 
mical drawings. It could be used out of doors for landscape work, or from a window 
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There were many different versions of the camera 
obscura available to the eighteenth-century artist. Some 
were small enough to be carried in the hand or set upon 
a tripod. Some were built as part of a table and the artist 
then drew on the table top. Others were even built into 
sedan chairs, or carriages, so that the artist could be 
carried to a spot where he wanted to draw, and there, 
snugly installed behind the curtains, could work away 
happily without anyone being aware that he was there 
at all. 

The camera used by Canaletto was therefore very like 
our own cameras, except for one important detail—it 
had no film. The picture projected on to the screen had 
to be fixed not by the use of film, for that had yet to be 
invented, but by the artist who traced over it. Drawings 
done by this method would naturally be inferior to free- 
hand drawing. The image had to be carefully traced in 
line, and no shading appears to have been possible. The 
line itself had a hard insensitive quality, very different 
from the richness and subtlety of a freely handled line 
drawing. 

The lens also caused a certain amount of distortion. 
You may have noticed the same sort of effect when you 
have been watching a cricket match on television if a 
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telephoto lens has been used. The cricket pitch looks far 
shorter than the standard twenty-two yards and the 
bowler seems to deliver the ball only a few feet from the 
batsman. Canaletto used to correct the distortions in his 
final paintings, although it is sometimes possible to de- 
tect some strangely constructed curves in the architec- 
ture, where the artist has followed his camera obscura 
tracing too closely. Perhaps Canaletto would not have 
resorted to the use of a camera obscura if he had not been 
so pressed for time. The artist certainly had no need to 
use an apparatus to assist his splendid talent for drawing. 

Instruments such as the camera obscura were much 
more commonly used than is generally known and 
you may see a number of these devices in the Science 
Museum in South Kensington. They were very popular 
with the general public. Horace Walpole, in a letter to the 
Rev. William Mason on September aust, 1777, writes with 
great enthusiasm of an improved version of the camera 
obscura called the ‘Delineator’. Walpole says: 


‘,.. it is such a perfecting of the camera obscura, that 
it no longer depends on the sun, and serves for 
taking portraits with a force and exactness incredible; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and West are gone mad with it, 
and it will be their own faults if they do not excel 
Rubens in light and shade, and all the Flemish masters 
in truth. ... This instrument will enable engravers 
to copy pictures with the utmost precision; and with 
it you may take a vase or the pattern of a china jar 
in a moment; architecture and trees are its greatest 
beauty . . . and yet it is so simple as to be contained 
in a trunk that you may carry in your lap in your 
chaise. .. . I could play with it for 40 years; when 
will you come up and see it? I am sure you will not 
go back without one. ...’ 
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Thanks to Joseph Smith, Canaletto found an in- 
creasing demand for his work. The Duke of Bedford 
commissioned a set of twenty-two companion views 
of Venice which you may still see at Woburn Abbey 
in Bedfordshire. Confident of his success, Canaletto 
decided to visit England, not only to sell paintings but 
to invest some of his fortune in English funds, for the 
expression ‘As safe as the Bank of England’ was some 
indication of the stability and security of British finance, 
and Venetian affairs were far more precarious. 

He arrived in England early in 1746 and at once set to 
work to carry out paintings of eighteenth-century London. 

Despite the increasing use of coal London must have 
been still comparatively smoke free, and the Thames an 
enchanting waterway very different from the polluted 
brown flood now lapping the Embankment. Canaletto 
painted two magnificent views of the Thames seen from 
the terrace of Richmond House (now demolished), 
which show the glory of the fifty Wren church spires, 
clean and new built, surmounted by the grandeur of 
the recently completed dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
These pictures are to be seen in Goodwood House in 
Sussex, which is now open to the public during the 
summer months. 

Other paintings of the Thames followed, one from 
the garden of Somerset House and others of the building 
of Westminster Bridge. He also painted a view of Eton 
College from across the river. Other subjects for his brush 
were a procession outside the newly completed West 
Front of Westminster Abbey, a view of Whitehall and a 
picture of the Pleasure Gardens at Ranelagh. His picture 
of Ranelagh can be seen in the National Gallery in 
London. 

Etchings he had carried out for Joseph Smith in 1745 
and engravings made from his paintings had introduced 
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his name to a wider public than the noblemen who were 
able to visit Venice, and many copies of his paintings, 
some of them executed without his knowledge or per- 
mission, had been sold in London. 

Oddly enough, the very popularity of his work was 
to be an embarrassment to him. Unscrupulous art 
dealers, who had sold copies or forgeries of his work, 
circulated a rumour that the man who was painting in 
London was an impostor whose work was inferior to the 
paintings they had sold, paintings which they claimed 
were the only genuine works of Canaletto. Even when 
the unfortunate artist was obliged to prove his own 
work genuine, by painting pictures in London to show 
his skill, the art dealers declared these were inferior to 
the ones that they had sold. However, Canaletto’s own 
work was soon seen to be superior to the copies and 
forgeries and he rapidly found patrons who not only 
required paintings of London but of their estates, in 
other parts of England. 


It would be as well perhaps at this point to mention 
a form of painting at which Canaletto was particularly 
adept, in addition to his wonderful records of Venetian 
and English scenes. Although he excelled at topo- 
graphical painting, it gave little scope for his imagination. 

It is true that once he had drawn the buildings, the 
quays and the canals of Venice, he was free to light the 
scene as he wished, to bathe it in golden sunshine or to 
plunge it in cool shadow. He was free to arrange the 
pattern of the gondolas and barges, to devise the in- 
tricate lacework of the masts against the clear sky. He 
could people the wide squares as he wished, order his 
little figures to be seen gesticulating by the Doge’s 
Palace or to loll indolently in the gondolas. This gave a 
certain freedom to his imagination but it was not enough. 
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He therefore began to compose pictures which whilst 
they had the appearance of truth were in fact entirely 
imaginary, even if the buildings in them did indeed exist. 
Many buildings in these ‘capriccios’, as this kind of 
painting is called, are easily recognizable but they appear 
in quite different places and in quite a different relation- 
ship to each other. 

It is as though all the well-known landmarks of 
London had been jumbled up and then carefully re- 
arranged. In this way a capriccio painted today might 
place St. Paul’s Cathedral on one side of Piccadilly 
Circus, the Albert Hall on the other, the Television 
Centre at Lime Grove on a third side and transplant 
Wembley Football Stadium to where Piccadilly now 
stands. Each building might be well drawn, each might 
be to the proper scale, but they would be reassembled 
with a deceptive appearance of truth in an entirely 
different setting. Sometimes Canaletto would mix fact 
and fiction in a most bewildering way, and sometimes 
the capriccio would be composed entirely from his 
imagination. 

If you go to Venice you will certainly be shown the 
four great bronze horses on the front of the Basilica of 
St. Mark’s, high above the Piazza San Marco (St. Mark’s 
Square). A capriccio painted by Canaletto, however, 
shows with every appearance of truth the four horses 
mounted on pedestals standing in front of the Ducal 
Palace in quite a different position. One version of this 
odd painting is in the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, 
but the idea seems to have been sufficiently popular 
for several copies to have been made. To our twentieth- 
century eyes this kind of painting may appear to be a 
rather pointless heavy-handed joke, but the eighteenth- 
century gentlemen obviously enjoyed it, and followers 
of Canaletto in England also imitated him. 
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As Canaletto’s popularity resulted in a number of 
imitators, identification of his work is further com- 
plicated by his nephew, Bernardo Bellotto, who not 
only assisted his uncle but also adopted his uncle’s 
nickname, Canaletto. There is often a monotony of 
detail and a lack of sparkle which distinguishes the work 
of Bellotto from that of Canaletto, but superficially their 
paintings are very alike. 

Apart from those artists in England who imitated 
Canaletto for commercial reasons, landscape painters 
such as Richard Wilson and Paul Sandby both appreciated 
his remarkable skill and strengthened their own tech- 
nique by studying his work. His prolonged stay in 
England of about nine years, and the public exhibitions 
of his work, would give English painters ample oppor- 
tunity to study his painting and it is not surprising that 
he should have had some influence on landscape paint- 
ing here. However much his talents were appreciated 
in England, he was far from popular in Venice. It may 
well have been jealousy on the part of less successful 
fellow artists, it may have been some personal dislike, 
but whatever the cause his first attempt at membership 
of the newly formed Venetian Academy was not suc- 
cessful and he was nearly sixty-six years of age before he 
was elected. 

By 1763, however, although he had made a consider- 
able fortune and was firmly established with a strong 
foreign patronage, his health was failing. There was 
indeed little financial need for him to work himself; 
his team of assistants could produce any number of 
copies from his original drawings, with little help from 
him, but his own original work, especially his freely 
drawn studies of architecture with a quill pen, still 
showed his superiority to his assistants. One particularly 
beautiful series of drawings was started two years before 
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his death in 1768. This series depicted the various Venetian 

_ ceremonies in which the Doge took part. The Wallace 
Collection in London has one of the paintings for which 
a drawing in this series was done, and it is reproduced in 
this book. 

The ceremony depicted in this painting contains an 
exciting performance of gymnastics which took place 
before the Doge and his Court on Maundy Thursday. 
The painting shows a crowded square in Venice with 
gymnasts forming a human pyramid. The climax of the 
act has not yet been reached. 

If you can see the original painting you will notice a 
pulley and a long rope going right away out of the 
top of the picture. This rope was used by a gymnast 
to climb right to the top of the building opposite the 
Palace and then in a breath-taking dive to whiz straight 
down to the Doge himself and to present him with a 
bouquet of flowers as he stood on the balcony. The crowd 
is rather poorly expressed, as though Canaletto grew 
tired of putting in so many people, but the temporary 
structure erected in the centre of the Square is most 
beautifully and most vividly painted. The fanciful 
decoration, touched by the sun, is expressed with deft 
curly brush-strokes. 

It is Canaletto at his most charming and one can 
forgive the dullness of the crowd in the foreground. 
Engravings were made from this painting and from 
others of the series but Canaletto’s health was failing 
and, after a painful and prolonged illness, he died in 
Venice, leaving behind canvases in which the grandeur 
and the grace of his native city will live for ever. 
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Antoine Watteau 


XX 1684-1721 % 


Doctor of Medicine of Oxford, physician to the 

Princess of Wales, Fellow of the Royal Society, sat 
at his desk, in his book-lined study, and looked at a 
picture, reflectively. 

A glance at his bookshelves would have told us that 
this was no ordinary doctor. It is true that there were 
many books on medical matters, including his own 
famous work on Poisons, but there was so much else to 
tell of his wide range of interests. Dr. Richard Mead 
was a patron of the arts. His collections of coins and of 
rare manuscripts were known all over Europe. 

But it was not perhaps of those other interests that he 
was thinking, at that moment, in 1719, in London. He was 
studying a painting and thinking of one of his patients. 
If you had been able to read his thoughts, they would 
probably have gone rather like this: 

‘With some artists, their work is such a direct ex- 
pression of the kind of people they are, that you feel that 
you know them long before you meet them. Hogarth, 
for example—just like his work . . . vigorous, aggressive, 
passionate—you could see the man in every brush- 
stroke....’ 
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But the picture he was looking at with such interest 
was a very different matter. It was serene, poetic, glow- 
ing, yet restful. The exquisite little people who inhabited — 
the sunlit landscape surely lived out their little lives in a 
kind of untroubled dream. They loitered hand in hand 
down the shady groves, or listened, rapt, to the charm- 
ing melody of a lute or guitar. Nothing ugly, nothing 
painful, you knew, could possibly intrude. 

Dr. Mead turned to another painting and to a handful 
of chalk drawings—still the same tranquil little beings, 
drawn by the same man—the man who, but an hour 
before, had sat opposite him at that very table, and 
sought his help. 

What a gulf between the serenity of the painting and 
the agitation of the artist himself! Irritable, restless, now 
wildly gay, now silent and listless, in the depths of 
despair, Antoine Watteau, the French painter, could 
scarcely have been more different than the impression 
of him conveyed by his pictures. 

He was, in fact, a very sick man when Richard Mead 
first met him. The doctor saw at a glance that, in addition 
to the fatigue caused by the long and difficult journey 
from Paris, there was a deeper exhaustion due to the 
disease from which the young artist was suffering. 

In the eighteenth century it was known as phthisis— 
a ‘wasting’. For us, our doctors equipped with Mass X-ray 
to detect it in its early stages, with drugs unknown before 
and with far more knowledge, phthisis, or consumption 
of the lungs, whilst still a serious illness, is not incurable. 
For Watteau there was no hope of recovery and little relief. 

In the world portrayed in Watteau’s paintings and 
etchings there is no pain, no unhappiness, no death. In 
Watteau’s real world there had always been pain, much 
poverty and misery, and the growing menace of an 
early death. 
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Watteau had been born in Valenciennes, a part of 
Europe but six years before acquired by France from 
Flanders. He was by birth a Frenchman, but his breeding 
was Flemish. 

His parents were poor—his father a carpenter and 
tiler who opposed his son’s wish to be a painter. 

Nevertheless, for a time Watteau was apprenticed toa 
painter named Gerin, in Valenciennes, but on his master’s 
death he determined to seek his fortune in Paris. 

He had high hopes of becoming a famous painter, 
if not overnight at least in a year or so, but with 
no influential friends to introduce his work to wealthy 
people, Watteau found it scarcely possible to exist in 
Paris. Eventually, to save himself from starvation, he 
found work near Notre Dame, the cathedral, making 
copies of pictures of saints and of other subjects, to be 
sold by his master to the pilgrims who visited Paris. 
It must have been grinding, dreary work, unrewarding 
artistically and offering no scope for the young artist 
whose mind was so rich in imagination. 

Indeed, without the consolation and spur of his 
imagination, Watteau might have found life unbearable. 
Few artists want to copy paintings—they want to create, 
not mimic. If they do copy, it is usually for some defi- 
nite reason connected with their own artistic growth, 
perhaps to learn the methods of painting from a great 
master. The drudgery of painting the same subject in 
the same way over and over again, day in, day out, 
must have been acute misery for Watteau, who had so 
much more to do if he had the chance. 

The chance came in 1703 when he met another 
painter, Gillot. Claude Gillot was no great artist himself, 
although a competent enough painter of charming, 
trivial pictures. It was Gillot’s contact with the theatre 
which had a most important influence on Watteau. 
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The painted backcloth, the gay little figures of the 
Italian comedy of Harlequin and Columbine, these were 
to be an inspiration to Watteau. The world of make- 
believe from which Watteau drew his scenes was not 
unlike little plays themselves—but he would only show 
the lighter side of the theatre. Tragedy was too close to 
his own personal life to be admitted into his imaginative 
world. ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on,’ says 
the actor, portraying an artificial life in the radiance of 
the footlights, and Watteau accepted actors and actresses 
as stuff on which to fashion his own dreams. 

It is unlikely that he could have seen the Ital- 
ian comedy at its best at this time, for Madame de 
Maintenon, the second wife of the ageing Louis XIV, 
had persuaded him that the players were irreligious and 
wicked, and they were banished from the city, holding 
their performances where and when they could. 

Watteau drew them again and again, often in ‘san- 
guine’, a soft red chalk. Sometimes they are in their 
costumes, as stock characters of the Italian comedy, 
for Harlequin, Scaramouche and Columbine were as 
well known and as well loved as those characters in our 
English pantomime, with whom they have a lot in 
common. Sometimes he dressed his friends in fancy 
costume, posing them with a lute or a guitar, grouping 
them like the actors of a comedy against a backcloth. 

The drawings, in fact, reveal the nervous intensity 
which Dr. Mead sought to find in his painting. Watteau 
drew rapidly, freely, with certainty, the line feeling for 
the links between the head, the turn of the body, the 
slender legs. The outlines enveloped groups of people, 
so that they became a unified mass and not separate 
people who happened to be near each other. 

This ability to group people or trees, for example, is 
far more difficult to achieve than most would-be artists 
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realize. If you study a pair of figures by Watteau you 
will see how beautifully and how mysteriously one is 
linked to the other. It is always considered a compliment 
to say that a horse and its rider work together as one. 
When Pat Smythe is jumping in the show ring, it looks 
like one complex woman-and-horse, not just a woman 
on a horse. The same oneness is apparent in a drawing 
of a group by Watteau. 

Another important difference marks Watteau from 
many other artists both of his own day and from our 
own. It is the way in which the drawings were used. 

Normally an artist will have an idea for a painting—it 
may be something he has imagined or it may be some- 
thing he has seen which has triggered off his urge to 
paint. Once the main idea has emerged on paper—the 
grouping of the figures, the position of the main masses 
and so on—most artists then start to make detailed studies 
to enrich and to develop the original sketch. For ex- 
ample, the painting may be based on a group of people 
working on a farm. The artist has drafted out his original 
idea... but it is not enough. Now he must make studies. 
He must watch to see how the light falls across the roof 
of the farm buildings and draw it at different times of 
the day until he finds the shadows to form part of his 
pattern shapes. Looking, selecting, rejecting, drawing, 
the artist moves towards the final picture, still holding 
fast to his original idea but modifying and enriching it 
with his newly acquired knowledge—knowledge secured 
by his drawings. He may not use one-hundredth of what 
he has learned but he has to have the material from 
which to select. This is the more usual way of working. 

Watteau worked in quite a different way. It was the 
drawings themselves which suggested the final painting, 
not the painting which called forth the drawings. 

He would look over his drawings, selecting a seated 
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figure from one, a group round a musician from another, 
and the studies of the hands of the musician from 
another. From the drawings the idea of the painting 
grew. Quite often you can see the same figure—a guitar- 
ist tuning his instrument, for example—in a number of 
pictures, with very little alteration. 

The drawings, however, are only in one or at most 
two colours, and it is Watteau’s lovely colour sense 
which attracts many people to his painting. Where the 
original colours have survived clumsy restoration, or 
Watteau’s own carelessness in mixing different types of 
paint together, they are indeed glorious examples of rich 
yet delicate harmonies. 

In 1708 he and Claude Gillot parted, and Watteau 
joined forces with Claude Audran, a decorative painter 
and keeper of the Luxembourg Palace. Here Watteau 
was engaged in assisting Audran with the decoration of 
the great rooms, painting delicate little patterns on door 
panels, on walls, on ceilings. It was not the decorative 
work which was to be important to Watteau—it was the 
contents of the Palace itself which were to have a marked 
effect on Watteau’s artistic development. 

Here, for the first time, he was able to study, first 
hand and at leisure, the great canvases of Peter Paul 
Rubens the greatest Flemish artist who ever lived. 

Watteau was enthralled by what he saw. Never had he 
imagined such splendid figure painting, never had he 
seen such colour harmonies. The scale and size of 
Rubens’ pictures was far bigger than anything Watteau 
could or would attempt, but to his small canvases 
Rubens’ splendid example brought a richness of design 
hitherto absent. The warmth of Rubens’ colour, too, 
enriched Watteau’s own painting. Cold-looking blues 
and greens no longer predominate, the canvases are 
flushed with reds and oranges, the sun takes a warmer 
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glow, the little people are quickened with the beams 
of the rising sun. 

The very gardens (more like great parks than our idea 
of a garden) were a revelation to Watteau—here, it 
seemed, in actual fact, was the world of his dreams. The 
wrought-iron gates through which the poor tiler’s son 
had gazed, pressing a wistful face against the cold metal, 
had suddenly melted away, and he was free to wander in 
this splendid world. 

Yet he was not quite free, or as free as he would wish. 
He had work to do for his master, Audran, and work, 
moreover, which he found tedious, with his mind full 
of ideas for his own private creations. Charming though 
the swift brush-strokes were, and pretty the designs, 
they were empty tricks by comparison with the vision of 
painting as Watteau now saw it. 

Never an easy companion, Watteau now chafed at the 
restraining influence of Audran, and his disease cannot 
have made it easier for him to accept the supervision 
over him which Audran had to exercise. He was not in a 
sufficiently strong position, despite his growing circle 
of patrons, however, to break entirely with Audran, so 
he decided that he would take a holiday from the Palace, 
and return to his native town of Valenciennes. 

As a relief from the purely decorative work with 
Audran, he had executed a very different kind of picture. 
It was very unlike his imaginary world, in fact it was a 
picture of soldiers leaving for the war called ‘The Depart- 
ing Regiment’. This he sold to a picture dealer named 
Sirois, and with the money he set out for Valenciennes. 

Europe was in the closing stages of a war—the War of 
the Spanish Succession—indeed, one of the momentous 
battles, that of Marlborough’s victory of Malplaquet, was 
fought only twenty miles or so from Valenciennes. 

Watteau saw a great deal of the preparations for the 
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battle and of its aftermath, for the whole area was an 
armed camp, and he set to work again from drawings 
made of the troops, to produce quite a different kind 
of picture. His dream world vanished before the harsh 
insistence of the war-torn countryside. Two of these 
paintings are still to be seen in the Glasgow Art Gallery. 
Even these paintings show the same kind of grace, 
although the reclining figures are no longer love-lorn 
young gentlemen lying at the feet of their immaculate 
ladies, but exhausted or bored soldiers lying asleep. 

Returning to Audran, he continued to pursue this 
new theme, somewhat against his master’s wishes, for 
Audran foresaw that soon he would lose Watteau’s 
services as an assistant decorator. Audran was right. 
Sirois, who had bought the first examples of Watteau’s 
new line of work, and who had, indeed, made it possible 
for him to go to Valenciennes, offered Watteau a place 
in his home, and Watteau accepted. 

Sirois was to prove a good friend to the young painter. 
It is Sirois, in fancy dress, guitar across his body, who 
is the musician in the centre of “The Concert’, now one 
of the most popular paintings in the Wallace Collection 
in London. Sirois is surrounded by his family, here, as 
in other paintings. 

If you want a clue to Watteau’s powers of draughts- 
manship, study the hands of a musician playing an 
instrument in one of his pictures. You will notice that 
the hand is bone, sinew and just a little flesh. Other 
artists may make a casual statement of the hands as part 
of the main picture; Watteau’s nervous tension is very 
clearly seen in the live tautness of the hands. 

In his many studies of hands, Watteau conveys the 
wonder of the mechanism which we all possess—a 
mechanism which can exert infinitesimal pressure on a 
violin string, pick one grass stalk from among many, 
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touch a surface in the darkness and discover our where- 
abouts in a room. The live bone, the taut sinews, the 
cushioned fingertips—Watteau can suggest all this and 
so much more with a stub of red crayon, on wrapping- 
paper. Sirois himself may not have been a very hand- 
some man, but his hands in the picture in the Wallace 
Collection have made him famous. 

Although he had returned to work for Audran, 
Watteau was restless and ambitious. It is true that Audran 
had given much to Watteau, and had given him intro- 
ductions to other artists whose work profoundly affected 
and improved his own. Nevertheless, Watteau felt that 
he was not making his way in the world, and, with the 
disease continually undermining his strength, he knew 
that he could not afford to wait for recognition. Perhaps 
if he were to win the coveted ‘Prix de Rome’, and travel 
to Italy, he would become an acknowledged master. 
At present he had no official standing, indeed, had the 
Academy wished, it could have prevented him from 
painting, in much the same way as unions these days 
can prevent a non-union man from obtaining work. 

He therefore set to work to produce a competition 
picture for the ‘Prix de Rome’ but only gained a second 
place. Nevertheless, if the ‘Prix de Rome’ judges had 
failed to recognize his genius, Watteau still had friends 
who believed in him. Sirois, whose portrait we have 
mentioned, Comte de Caylus, a nobleman who was 
himself an artist, if only an amateur, and another ama- 
teur painter and engraver, Jean de Jullienne, all were 
willing to tolerate Watteau’s black moods and outbursts 
of irritation, and to help him all they could. 

He went to live with Sirois, who had already been so 
encouraging a patron, and, possibly due to his wise advice, 
applied to the Academy for official recognition in 1712. 
In order to become a full member, however, it was 
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necessary to produce a special painting—a sort of proof 
of ability—on which his admission to the Academy 
would depend. It took him five years before the test 
piece ‘Embarkation for Cythera’ was completed. This 
was not due to the actual time spent on the picture— 
other important commissions claimed Watteau’s time. 
Thanks to his circle of influential friends, and particularly 
thanks to Sirois and his son-in-law, the art dealer 
Gersaint, Watteau met an extremely wealthy financier, 
Pierre Crozat. Crozat was a collector of considerable 
importance, who not only bought works of art of all 
kinds with discrimination and taste, but had agents 
all over Europe ready to acquire lovely things to enrich 
his magnificent house. He invited Watteau to come to 
live with him, and this invitation Watteau gladly accepted, 
a decision which was to be of enormous value to his 
development as an artist. 

In Crozat’s house Watteau was able to study, first 
hand, one of the finest collections of drawings and 
paintings in Europe. Because we have access to so many 
remarkable reproductions of paintings from all over the 
world, and have only to go to the nearest library for an 
illustrated book on art of any country and of any cen- 
tury, we are liable to form our judgements far too readily 
without ever having seen the original paintings. In- 
variably the size of the picture in the book is wrong, the 
colour is often inaccurate, the surface is tame and flat, 
indeed any reproduction is a mere ghost of the original. 
Watteau had no such difficulty. At his hand, in all their 
splendour, were the originals, 20,000 drawings, and about 
500 paintings, by almost every great European master. 

He was already familiar with a number of the painters 
for he had seen work by them at the Luxembourg Palace 
when he had been working with Audran, but Crozat’s 
collection included some superb decorative painting 
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by the Italian artist Veronese, and by other Venetians 
with whom Watteau was less familiar. 

It is difficult to realize how much this meant to 
Watteau. As we have said, the true artist creates, but no 
one can know how much excitement, and how much 
inspiration, contact with other great artists can mean. 
Inspiration in any artist can run low, or even seem to 
dry up altogether, and in this distressing condition 
nothing reassures and renews the artist like the feeling 
of brotherhood with other artists, even though they 
have been dead hundreds of years. 

In Crozat’s house, moreover, it was not only the 
paintings and drawings which were to bring Watteau in 
contact with a world of art. It was a meeting place for 
artists, and for their patrons—sensitive and cultivated 
men and women who created an atmosphere favourable 
to art, in which Watteau quickened like a sick man 
emerging into the fresh air and the warm glow of an 
appreciative sun. Encouraged by his friends, stimulated 
by the huge collection of drawings and paintings, 
Watteau’s output reached a new level. 

If the house and its contents became too much he 
could go out into the park-like grounds and, tranquil 
under the trees, draw the lovely landscape. His note- 
books are full of studies, direct from Nature, studies 
which he incorporated into the paintings, sometimes 
many years after. Glimpses of Crozat’s guests loitering 
among the sunlit glades, of musical parties and witty 
conversation in the shady clearings and of amateur 
theatricals or fancy-dress parties outside the pavilions, 
were all to be realized in Watteau’s canvases. To describe 
these paintings, a new phrase came into being. They 
were called ‘Fétes Galantes’, and no translation can 
possibly convey just what a ‘féte galante’ was so well 
as the study of any typical painting by Watteau. 
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His experience of decorating the boudoirs of the 
Luxembourg Palace with light, frivolous, dainty panels, 
and his renewed acquaintance with the Italian Comedy, 
now recalled from exile by a more pleasure-loving 
Prince, all combined to produce the finest of Watteau’s 
pictures, whilst his inventiveness blossomed in the 
sympathetic atmosphere of his new home. 

He and Comte de Caylus, Jean de Jullienne and 
others would draw and etch together one of the many 
lovely young women who appear so exquisitely gowned 
in Watteau’s pictures, and de Caylus remarks how 
different a person Watteau appeared to be when absorbed 
in his work. Then he was truly serene. Gone was his 
irritation and his petulance, and in its place was a peace 
and a contentment which radiates from his pictures. 

Despite his training, Watteau was often a bad crafts- 
man, and took little care of the brushes he used or of the 
way in which he mixed his colours—but let us consider 
the term ‘craftsmanship’ in relation to painting. 

Basically, all paint starts with colouring matter— 
usually a naturally coloured clay or powder, called an 
‘earth’ colour which makes the most permanent pig- 
ment, rarely fading or bleaching. (The beautiful blue 
seen in early pictures was made from ground-up Lapis 
Lazuli, a semi-precious stone.) 

Sometimes the colouring matter comes from a vege- 
table material, such as the root of the madder plant, and 
occasionally from an animal source, crushed cochineal 
insects yielding a red pigment, for instance. 

These colouring materials have to be dissolved in 
something to make them workable, and something to 
make them flow, and stick to the canvas or wooden 
surface. Oil painting is carried out by grinding the 
colours into a fine paste with linseed oil, or oil from the 
poppy seed, or even from walnut oil. 
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Once he had ground up his colours (for tubes were 
unknown then) Watteau would keep them in little 
bladders made from the gut of an animal, rather like 
sausages, and squeeze them out when he wanted them. 
Brushes were made from all sorts of animals—hog 
bristles for stiff oil-painting brushes, and softer brushes 
made from the hair of squirrels, weasels, martens and 
even rats and wolves. Varnishes were also mixed with 
the pigment, and were dissolved in spirit. You will see 
that to mix paints carelessly was to make some very 
odd chemicals, especially as the pigments change 
their character as they dry or as they are exposed to 
sunlight. 

The usual way to paint is to apply the pigments 
in a series of carefully selected layers. Those pigments 
with a lot of oil in them are usually the last layer to be 
added. Those with little oil and more turpentine are as a 
rule used for the underpainting. As the skins of paint 
dry, the top skin should dry the last, or the underlying 
skins, still wet, will split it apart. 

The first layer of paint is called a priming and is 
really only a preparation of the canvas, so that it will 
not suck all the oil out of the next lot of paint. Starting 
from the priming, the drawing would be made in a 
‘dead colouring’. This is just black and white, with earth 
colours, such as yellow ochre, terra verte and burnt 
umber. 

Most of the details and the form would be settled 
at this level. Over that would be laid the main solid 
painting, with colours such as ultramarine blue and 
Naples yellow in various mixtures with other pigments. 
Then, to give depth and that wonderful variety of 
tint and shade, would be laid a series of semi-transparent 
glazes, especially over the flesh tints and the sky—often 
made from vegetable colours such as crimson lake. 
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Finally, to produce other effects a non-transparent 
layer could be dabbed or brushed lightly in some places 
and was known as a scumble. Clearly, to paint a picture 
which would last many years and to stay as it was painted, 
the artist had to be a craftsman, in paint, just as much a 
craftsman as a signwriter or coach painter today. 

Watteau was always experimenting, always trying 
new ways of mixing his colour, and too often he used 
dirty oil (which tends, in time, to blacken paintings) 
and ignored the systematic building up of the paint 
layers. If, after reading this book, you look at a painting 
by Watteau, you will realize why it is that although 
some of his pictures are as lovely as they were when he 
painted them, many are in a ruinous condition. 

On August 28th, 1717, Watteau presented his diploma 
work ‘Embarkation for Cythera’ to the Academy, in 
France, and was officially accepted as a member of that 
powerful trade union. The next two years were spent in 
a restless and feverish search for that relief and peace 
which he could find only in painting. 

From Crozat’s house he went to live with Sirois, then 
on to make a temporary home with another painter, 
Nicholas Vleughels. 

His fame was at last growing, and many young 
artists, among them Frangois Boucher (who was later to 
become an extremely important person in eighteenth- 
century French art), were looking to Watteau as a 
master. He was able to take a number of pupils, some 
of whom in their turn produced paintings resembling 
Watteau’s ‘Fétes Galantes’, though few can approach 
his delicacy of touch or his wistful charm. 

By 1719 he made his visit to England to see Dr. Mead 
and to hear the verdict he most dreaded—there was no 
hope of any cure for his illness, and time was growing 
short. He made two paintings for Dr. Mead—one is lost 
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the other is now in Washington—and then returned, 
weary and very ill, to France. 

The next four years were spent painting, experiment- 
ing, interrupted by restless movement from place to 
place. His friends did their best but in vain. Watteau 
would start a painting, then, dissatisfied, would scrape 
it out before it could be sold. Some he destroyed because 
he felt they were unworthy of a man who was shortly 
to die. A financial disaster made things even more 
difficult, for he lost all his savings in a speculation, and 
only the help of his friends, of Comte de Caylus and 
Jean de Jullienne, saved him from ruin. 

A different quality appears in his work as the years 
pass. He begins to paint from Nature: to paint, not just to 
draw. The most notable example of this new phase in his 
work appears in a shop sign he painted for his friend, 
Gersaint, the art dealer. Painted in approximately eight 
days, it has undergone many adventures, being cut in 
half and not reunited until the 1930’s. Its figures have the 
same elegance as those in any of Watteau’s paintings, 
but no longer do they move in sunlit gardens or shaded 
glades, but in the surroundings of Gersaint’s shop} 
real and almost tangible. 

Attended by his faithful Gersaint to the last, Watteau 
died on July ast, 1721. 

Even after his death his friends did not desert him. 
Much of what we know of the man himself we learn 
from the writing of Comte de Caylus. All over Europe, 
people who could not have known Watteau’s paintings, 
learned of his work from the engravings which Jean de 
Jullienne made from the originals. 

But it is to the originals that you must go, if you 
can, to enjoy Antoine Watteau, the inventor of the 
‘Fétes Galantes’, the painter of dreams come true. 
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F YOU ask people who are not professional artists 
to describe an artist’s studio, you may find that they 
have very varying ideas. 

Encouraged by popular novelists, with the romantic 
idea of a genius starving in a garret, some of them will 
draw for you a vivid picture of dirt and squalor, the 
dingy stove, the litter of dirty cooking-pots, the ragged 
bed, the canvases mouldering in the corner and the 
deathless masterpiece on the easel, lit by the one light 
from the grimy attic window and surrounded by paints, 
varnishes and brushes. 

Others, prompted by stories of the fantastic prices 
paid to popular portrait painters for their ‘Society’ 
portraits, will tend to set their artists in the most 
splendidly furnished salons, surrounded by great bowls 
of flowers, splendid tapestries and the gilt-and-cream 
furniture of some rare craftsman, whilst beautiful and 
nobly born women queue for the privilege of sitting for 
the portraits which are to immortalize them. 

By no stretch of imagination could they visualize 
the studio of George Stubbs, the Georgian painter. 

Stubbs set up his studio in a remote farmhouse near 
Barton, in Lincolnshire, and here, almost. alone, he 
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produced the drawings which were to make his name 
famous all over Europe. But his studio was as unlike that 
of any other artist as it could be, for it resembled per- 
haps more closely a butcher’s shop than a studio. 

Stubbs had embarked in 1759 on his famous Anatomy of 
the Horse, a monumental work which was to occupy a 
great deal of the next six or seven years. From time to 
time, as fresh corpses of horses were required, a farm cart 
would rumble into the yard with its gruesome burden to 
deliver to Stubbs. 

Then would begin the task of skinning the animal, 
of draining it of blood and of getting the cumbersome 
dead-weight upstairs. The story that Stubbs could carry 
a horse upstairs on his shoulders can scarcely be believed, 
but there is no doubt that he had extraordinary physical 
strength. Even with help, the weight of a horse is very 
considerable (at least ten hundredweight), so that, even 
when he used a block and tackle to shift such a mass 
of reluctant flesh and stubborn bone, it was still a task 
beyond the power of an ordinary man. 

The flayed corpse, its veins drained and the blood 
replaced with injections of tallow, was then hauled 
upright by ropes and hooks passed under its belly and 
fastened to the beams, the head held high as in life and 
the legs disposed as if the animal still walked. Slowly, 
with infinite patience, Stubbs worked to take the animal 
to pieces, cutting deftly through each succeeding layer of 
muscle, releasing the fibres of the tendons from their 
embracing bone, tracing the shape and texture of the 
muscle from cartilage and sinew to its final insertion in 
the bone at the other end. 

As he unravelled the interleaved tissues, Stubbs 
drew a sort of map of this strange new world, but a 
map in which hills and valleys, promontories and peaks, 
were realized as it were three dimensionally, for these 
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drawings were no mere flat diagrams but a full statement 
of the territory which his scalpel had explored and over 
which his mind had travelled. 

Boys and girls who study dissection in the sixth forms 
of the grammar schools of today will know that their 
subjects, their frogs or their dog-fish, have first been 
carefully preserved for them. Stubbs had no such advan- 
tage; as the work progressed slowly the stench and the 
flies must have been intolerable. A piece of slightly 
tainted meat in a dustbin can be extremely unpleasant, 
but imagine what it must have been like for Stubbs, 
studying in the most minute detail the intricate structure 
of the decaying horse. All his life he showed a mental 
as well as a physical toughness, a sturdy independent 
quality which refused to be daunted by the most for- 
midable tasks. 


George Stubbs, the son of a leather dresser and 
tanner, was born in Liverpool in 1724, and seems to have 
been fascinated, even at the age of eight years, by the 
study of anatomy. 

Most little boys at that age will beg the foot or claw 
of a chicken as it is being prepared for dinner and will 
take it to school, pulling the projecting tendons and 
frightening their class-mates with a twitching claw. 
Stubbs, however, seems to have been more than usually 
serious in his wish to find out how the body worked, and 
what strange mechanism was responsible for even the 
most simple of movements. 

A friendly doctor named Holt encouraged the boy by 
lending him bones to study and by showing him fine 
anatomical drawings. Although he can hardly have 
known it at such an early age, by drawing bones George 
Stubbs was undergoing one of the finest exercises which 
any young artist could have. 
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Bones are extremely beautiful and subtle shapes. 
The surfaces are smooth and clean, the slow transition 
from round forms to flat forms, the turn of the bone to 
form a smooth gliding surface over which the pliant 
muscles can ride, the hard pitted surface where the 
tendons bite deep down into the bony foundations, all 
this examined carefully and lovingly drawn, must have 
been a wonderful training for an aspiring artist. It is not 
surprising that in our own day Henry Moore, the sculp- 
tor, and Graham Sutherland, the painter, both admit the 
inspiration of bone and bone-like shapes. 

By the time he was sixteen we find George Stubbs 
sufficiently capable as a painter to be employed as an 
assistant to an artist named Hamlet Winstanley. 

The tenth Earl of Derby early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury had almost entirely rebuilt the old Tudor mansion 
Knowsley Hall, which is just outside Liverpool, and had 
employed Winstanley to make copies of the many 
beautiful paintings in the family collection. It was for 
this task that Winstanley employed George Stubbs as a 
sort of apprentice, paying him one shilling a day and 
promising to teach him his craft, while Stubbs copied 
the paintings. 

The arrangement did not last very long. Stubbs, 
confident of his powers, proposed to copy a splendid 
painting by Van Dyck, the great Flemish painter. This 
Winstanley would not allow him to do, saying that he 
had already decided to make a copy himself. Somewhat 
abashed, Stubbs suggested he should therefore copy 
another picture and this time chose one by an Italian 
artist named Veronese. Once again Winstanley claimed 
that he had every intention of copying that one too. 
This was really too much for young Stubbs who there 
and then left his master, telling Winstanley that he 
should ‘copy them all if he would; for since neither 
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his word nor his engagement could be depended upon, 
his pupil would have nothing further to do with him! 
Henceforward, he [that is, Stubbs] would look into 
Nature for himself, and consult and copy her only.’ 

This resolution, expressed in the heat of the moment, 
endured for the whole of Stubbs’ life, and no record 
exists of his ever having copied another artist’s work, 
despite the fact that it was the normal practice as part of 
a painter’s training in the eighteenth century. 

Stubbs was far too strong an individualist to follow 
tamely an established pattern. He preferred to work out 
things for himself rather than to accept another’s 
opinion. It seems that later in Rome, confronted 
with ancient painting or sculpture normally accepted 
without question as superb examples of art, Stubbs 
refused to follow the admiring crowd and if he felt the 
work to be poor said so most emphatically. 

In the meantime, having left Winstanley, Stubbs 
continued to develop his own skill, living at home with 
his mother and later going to Wigan to stay with a 
kindly Captain Blackbourne who encouraged him in his 
studies. 

By 1744 we find him at York earning his living as a 
portrait painter. His understanding of the bone structure 
must have stood him in good stead in this most exacting 
form of art. He still continued to pursue his old interest 
in anatomy, and indeed, under the direction of a Dr. 
Charles Atkinson, he became so proficient in dissecting 
the human body that it was not very long before Stubbs 
himself was lecturing on anatomy at the hospital. Any 
lecturer on a practical subject has of course a tremendous 
advantage if he can draw well enough to explain himself 
and Stubbs could draw far better than that. 

In 1751 his splendid anatomical drawings soon attrac- 
ted the attention of another doctor, John Burton, 
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who was writing a book which badly needed expert 
illustrations, illustrations which normally only a doctor 
would have had sufficient knowledge to make. 

Stubbs undertook to provide Dr. Burton with the 
necessary drawings, and the doctor was so delighted 
with them that he asked Stubbs to engrave them so that 
they might be included in the published work. This put 
Stubbs in a difficult position. To make drawings was, 
after all, his trade, but to engrave those drawings on, 
a metal plate was quite a different matter, and these 
drawings would have to be engraved on a metal plate 
if they were to be printed in the finished book. Stubbs 
had never engraved; engraving was a highly skilled 
craft, and one which normally required a long and 
arduous training. Nevertheless, the doctor would not 
entrust the drawings to a professional engraver. He 
insisted that Stubbs alone should engrave them. 

Stubbs racked his brains for some way out of this 
difficult situation, then he remembered that some time 
before in Leeds he had met a friendly signwriter who 
amused himself by doing small etchings. He had shown 
George Stubbs how to cover a smooth penny with wax, 
to scratch a design on it with an ordinary needle stuck in 
a wooden skewer, and then to etch the design into 
the penny with acid. This, of course, was not engraving 
but etching, but it was the only contact which Stubbs 
had of working on metal. 

He took a smooth penny as he had been shown, 
covered it with wax and drew through the wax with a 
needle. After a number of experiments, he succeeded 
in making an etching ground of wax which would not 
flake away even with the finest of shading and yet which 
would resist acid. 

From these crude experiments on an ordinary copper 
coin, Stubbs developed a technique of drawing on a 
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wax-covered copper plate, and thus reproduced his 
remarkable anatomical drawings on the metal. The 
etched line was still not quite good enough for the 
fine detail which Stubbs needed, so he went to a watch- 
maker and borrowed a sharp tool called a graver or a 
burin. You may still see a properly trained watchmaker 
using this tool to turn the fine pivots on the wheels in a 
watch so that they fit the jewel-holes properly. 

With the bulk of the work done by etching and the 
fine detail sharpened or added with the graver, Stubbs 
was able to complete his drawings not only to the satis- 
faction of the doctor who had shown so much con- 
fidence in him, but to his own satisfaction too. A copy 
of this book is still preserved in the library of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 

By 1754 George Stubbs had established a reputation, 
not only as a portrait painter but also as a remarkable 
animal painter. Latterly his reputation has in fact suffered 
because of this specialization in animal painting. There 
is a kind of snobbery in which a man who paints people, 
particularly people in the nude, no matter how badly, 
is considered a ‘real artist’, whereas a man who paints 
animals, no matter how well, is somehow considered 
to be inferior. Stubbs is a fine painter by any standards 
as a careful examination of his work will show and his 
portraits will bear comparison with many of those 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds for example. 

However, in 1754 George Stubbs decided to go to Italy. 
Every artist of his acquaintance who could afford the 
journey had gone at least once to Rome. In Italy, con- 
fronted by the work of such great masters as Michel- 
angelo, Raphael and Titian, these Georgian artists were 
inspired, not always very happily, to try to rival the 
great painters of the past. 

Like his contemporary Hogarth, George Stubbs had 
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little time for the artist whose sole claim to fame was 
that he could ape the artistic products of a bygone age. 
Stubbs, like Hogarth, was an original artist, a man who 
largely self-taught, had formed his own judgement, 
quite independently of art theories in fashion at that 
time. He declared that his intention in going to Italy 
was not to make copies of the painting and sculpture 
to be seen there, but to decide for himself whether he 
would do better to continue to study direct from Nature, 
or whether he was mistaken in neglecting to study 
antique art. 

He travelled by sea to Leghorn and from thence 
to Rome, visiting as many collections of painting and 
sculpture as he could, but never allowing himself to be 
silenced into accepting the conventional attitude that 
if a work of art is old enough it is above criticism. It 
would be interesting to put a man of Stubbs’ independent 
views in the midst of the flocks of tourists who today, 
sheep-like, trail from monument to monument, in 
Rome, Florence and Paris, tamely accepting everything 
they see as wonderful and beautiful when, if they were 
really honest, they would confess to most of it as boring 
and some of it as quite repulsive. 

Stubbs, however, was not a man to be ‘led by the 
nose’, and it is amusing to read that: 


‘Whenever he accompanied the students in Rome 
to view the palaces, the Vatican, Borghese, Colonna, 
etc., and to consider the pictures there, he differed 
always in his opinion from his companions, and 
when it was put to the vote, found himself alone 
on one side, and his friends on the other.’ 


He must have been a stimulating companion and, 
although his opinions may have differed from those of 
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his friends, they do not appear to have resented him and 
certainly one artist, Paul Sandby, whose work is strongly 
influenced by the Italian style, was nevertheless a close 
friend of Stubbs all his life. 

On his journey back to England, Stubbs met an 
educated and wealthy Moorish chieftain who persuaded 
him to go with him to North Africa, and to stay as his 
guest at his father’s house at Ceuta on the North African 
coast opposite Gibraltar. 

Here Stubbs was to witness an event which was 
to form the subject of several paintings on his return to 
England. He and his host had gone out late in the even- 
ing to the ramparts of the town. The surrounding 
countryside was bathed in moonlight. A short distance 
away a white Barbary horse could be seen cropping the 
thin grass unconscious of any danger. In the pools of 
shadow made by the moonlight on the undulating 
ground a lion could be seen stalking the horse. Stubbs 
and his companions watched, fascinated, as taking, 
advantage of every scrap of cover, melting into the 
shadow and avoiding the patches of moonlight, the lion 
drew nearer and nearer until all too late the poor horse 
became aware of its danger. Stubbs had a vivid recollection 
all his life of the stark terror with which the horse 
suddenly realized that there was no escape and, para- 
lysed with fright, awaited the final spring of the lion. 
This incident made a deep impression on George Stubbs 
and was to provide the inspiration for many of his later 
paintings in a number of different versions. (You can 
see one of this series of paintings in the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool.) 

Returning to Liverpool, George Stubbs stayed there 
until his mother’s death when he decided to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. He had a well-established reputation, 
not only as an artist in his own right, but asa collaborator 
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with other artists. The custom of more than one artist 
working together on the same picture seems to have 
died out but in the eighteenth century, and indeed 
before that, it was an accepted tradition. If Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, for example, received a commission to paint 
a portrait in which a horse was to appear he would 
design the main picture and paint the portrait and then 
pass it on to George Stubbs who, using his specialist 
knowledge, would insert the horse and any other details 
required. George Stubbs did indeed collaborate with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in this way, and there was no doubt 
that the first President of the Royal Academy thought 
highly of his talent. 

Stubbs sold Sir Joshua Reynolds a portrait of a horse 
for 100 guineas. This must have been a very good fee 
for the painting, for in a letter to Stubbs written at the 
same time Sir Joshua revealed that his own fee for a 
portrait head was 35 guineas, for a three-quarter portrait 
to the knees, 70 guineas, and for a full-length portrait, 
150 guineas. 


By 1758 Stubbs had left Liverpool and had set up his 
studio at the farmhouse at Horkstow, near Barton in 
Lincolnshire, where he started work on his Anatomy of the 
Horse. He had no intention originally of carrying out this 
tremendous task by himself but had hoped that some of 
his acquaintances at the hospital in York would be able to 
assist him. As they failed to do so, it was characteristic of 
the man that he determined to carry on alone. For 
eighteen months Stubbs worked quite alone, with only 
his housekeeper to look after him, patiently dissecting 
the carcases and recording, step by step, what he found, 
in the most accurate drawings. At the same time he 
managed to continue to paint portraits and animal 
studies, for he had to make a living and the Anatomy of the 
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Horse was a private venture which might well prove to be 
a costly failure. 

Once the drawings were completed, Stubbs decided 
to move to London and to engage a professional en- 
graver to transfer the drawings to metal plates for 
publication in the book. To his dismay he could find no 
engraver willing to undertake the work. Once again he 
refused to be beaten. If no one would engrave the draw- 
ings he would do it himself. 

He had been invited by the third Duke of Richmond 
to produce a number of paintings for him at his country 
house at Goodwood in Sussex. Stubbs therefore moved 
to Goodwood but, while working on the paintings for 
the Duke of Richmond, still found time in which to work 
on the metal plates for his book. 

Goodwood House is now open to the public and 
one particularly interesting aspect of Stubbs’ painting 
emerges from a visit to this splendid mansion. To reach 
the rooms where Stubbs’ portrait of the third Duke is to 
be seen, the visitor usually passes through the library. 
On a desk in the library is a photograph of the present 
Duke in the uniform of the Royal Air Force taken during 
the recent war. Family likenesses are largely a matter of 
bone structure which is inherited from father to son 
and so on, and when you see Stubbs’ portrait of the 
third Duke of Richmond you will be able to recognize 
him among all the Georgian gentlemen in the paintings 
because he resembles so closely the photograph you 
have just passed in the library. There is no doubt at all 
that the third Duke of Richmond painted by Stubbs was 
indeed just as you see him in the picture, for the family 
likeness is unmistakable. 

Back in his house in London in Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, Stubbs continued to work on his 
engravings and to carry out many other paintings too, 
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not only of horses but of the many strange animals 
brought to England by those Englishmen who were 
extending the British Empire to the most remote parts of 
the world. 

Stubbs painted a splendid cheetah with two Indian 
attendants, which had been sent by the Governor of 
Madras as a gift to King George III. He painted monkeys, 
a moose, an Indian deer, and a number of other creatures 
sent to William and John Hunter, the great Scots sur- 
geons. Many of these pictures are to be seen in the 
Hunterian Collection in Glasgow and at the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. He also painted a picture 
of an Indian rhinoceros which belonged to John Hunter 
in 1772 and one of a tiger now to be seen at Temple 
Newsam House in Leeds. 

Despite this emphasis on the painting of animals, 
Stubbs continued to undertake other portraits, although 
it must be admitted that more and more the general 
public thought of him as ‘Stubbs the Horse Painter’, a 
label he bitterly resented. His resentment was rather 
neatly commented on in 1782 by a popular poet of the 
day, Dr. John Wolcott, who under the pen name of 
‘Peter Pindar’ wrote the following lines: 


"Tis said that nought so much the temper rubs, 
Of that ingenious artist, Mister Stubbs, 

As call him a horse-painter—how strange 

That Stubbs the title should desire to change. 


Nevertheless, his patrons continued to come to him, 
either to be painted riding their favourite horses on 
their own fine estates, or showing off their latest new 
carriage and pair. 

Certainly one of his most famous family portraits, 
that of the Melbourne and Milbanke families, shows 
a charmingly varied portrait of people on horseback 
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and in a carriage. This picture is in a private collection 
(at Panshanger) but you may see an extremely delightful 
specimen of this kind of portrait at the National Gallery 
in London, where Stubbs has painted an unknown lady 
and gentleman just off for a drive in their new carriage. 
He has somehow managed to convey the lilting, rocking 
tension of the well-balanced carriage on high slender 
wheels and thin springs, and drawn by spirited horses. 

In 1790 the Prince of Wales himself sent his carriage, 
a pair of fine horses, a groom and a fat coachman with a 
wide expanse of red waistcoat, to be painted by George 
Stubbs. You can see this painting at Windsor Castle, and 
its grace, its lovely colour and a certain quiet humour, 

make it a great favourite. 

The artist also used a magnificent white horse belong- 
ing to the Royal Stables as a model for one of the many 
pictures he painted of the attack by the lion on the 
horse he had seen in North Africa. Stubbs went to great 
lengths to be as realistic as he could. With this particular 
picture he deliberately frightened the great white horse 
by dragging a bush along the ground towards the animal 
and then noting carefully the way in which the terrified 
beast reacted. Painted in 1770 for Lord Rockingham, 
this version was later engraved on a metal plate, and 
the prints proved to be so popular, and sold so readily, 
that the plate on which Stubbs had engraved became 
worn out and he had to engrave it again. 

The popularity of paintings and engravings of horses 
and of other animals by Stubbs was undoubtedly due to 
his expert knowledge of the anatomy of the animals. 
Gentlemen who had devoted their lives to the cross- 
breeding and selection of bloodstock looked at horses 
with the specialist’s eye. They knew what depth of 
shoulder, what weight of bone, what breadth of flank 
were required for a hunter, for a cob, a cart-horse or a 
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race-horse; and when Stubbs painted a horse his picture 
had to run the gauntlet of expert criticism. 

English country gentlemen, men like Coke of Holk- 
ham, in Norfolk, were studying the improvement of 
cattle, of sheep and of pigs, bringing the beasts to a peak 
of domestic perfection by the most careful selection of 
sire and dam. This was the time when the stamina given 
by the ‘roast beef of Old England’ was to leave its mark on 
the history of the world, and the great bulls from which 
the beef was bred were objects of justifiable pride and 
satisfaction to the men who had bred them. You have 
only to look at the painting in the Walker Art Gallery 
in Liverpool of ‘The Lincolnshire Ox’, and at the air of 
quiet pride of the Georgian gentleman standing beside 
the mighty animal, to see how well George Stubbs 
understood the needs of his client. 

In the eighteenth century Science and Art did indeed 
stand side by side. Matthew Boulton, the metal founder, 
not only produced lovely things from the designs of 
the famous architect, Robert Adam, he was partner to 
James Watt. Joseph Wright of Derby chose the experi- 
ments of such scientists as Joseph Priestley for the subject 
of his paintings, and very soon we find the artist-anatom- 
ist, George Stubbs, collaborating with Josiah Wedgwood, 
the great potter. 

Stubbs and Wedgwood had much in common. Both 
were of humble parentage, both had independent and 
enquiring minds and both had artistic sensitivity allied 
to a scientific spirit of experiment. Stubbs, prompted 
by a suggestion from Richard Cosway, the miniature- 
painter, asked Wedgwood to make him large plaques 
of china, to enable him to work, not in oil paints, 
but in enamels. After many unsuccessful experiments 
Wedgwood managed to make a number of plaques 
measuring 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. on which Stubbs painted 
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in enamels. The plaques were then fired in the pottery 
kilns at Etruria in Staffordshire. 

As part payment for this work Stubbs painted a 
number of pictures for Josiah Wedgwood including one 
splendid family portrait. 

In this work Stubbs grouped his famous family 
quite naturally in the grounds of their home at Etruria. 
The little boy on the pony on the left is Thomas 
Wedgwood, later to become one of the inventors 
of photography. Next to Thomas, on horseback, is 
Susannah, whose son was to be the great Charles Darwin. 
Josiah and his wife are sitting under the tree and at 
Josiah’s elbow is a specimen of the famous ‘Black Basalt’ 
pottery, an invention of his own of which he was 
extremely proud. 

Although George Stubbs was a painter he also mod- 
elled a number of plaques of horses for Wedgwood. 
These were carried out in the familiar blue-and-white 
‘Jasper’ ware and from the correspondence which exists 
there seems no doubt that the partnership between 
Wedgwood and Stubbs was an extremely happy one. 


George Stubbs’ relationship with the newly formed 
Royal Academy was far less fortunate. He had in fact 
been Treasurer and later President of the Society of 
Artists, a society which had preceded the foundation of 
the Royal Academy. The Royal Academy was founded 
in 1768, but Stubbs was not elected an A.R.A. (Associate of 
the Royal Academy) until 1780. The next year he was 
elected an R.A. (Royal Academician) but his work was 
poorly hung and the enamel pictures on which he spent 
so much time and thought were placed so high that no 
one could see them properly. 

He is said to have declined to present the Royal 
Academy with the Diploma picture for which they 
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asked. (If it was indeed the famous ‘Grosvenor Hunt’ he 
could hardly have given it, having sold it for 170 guineas 
twenty years before.) Whatever the reason the Royal — 
Academy withdrew his Diploma of Associateship and 
he could no longer sign his work ‘George Stubbs, R.a.’. 
In 191, by the request of the Prince of Wales himself, 
Stubbs exhibited his portrait of the Prince at the Royal 
Academy with considerable success. | 

In support of Stubbs’ claim to recognition as a 
portrait painter, a claim as we have said he had to assert 
in his own lifetime, we should also mention that he 
painted a portrait of Benjamin West, the American 
painter, who succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as President 
of the Royal Academy. He also painted Warren Hastings, 
the first Governor-General of India, mounted on his 
favourite Arab horse, and of course the Wedgwood . 
family. 

During the year 1790 Stubbs started one of his most 
ambitious series of paintings and one which, if he could 
have completed it, would have ensured him a con- 
siderable income. The Turf Review proposed that he 
should make a painted record of all the famous race- 
horses of the day, starting with the Godolphin Arab. 
It was proposed that the paintings should be exhibited 
first, then engravings made from them and sold, and 
finally other smaller engravings would be made to be 
included in the book which would contain the pedigrees 
and performances of all the horses. The sum of £9,000 
was deposited in a bank and Stubbs was to draw from 
this as the work progressed. (This was an enormous 
sum of money, perhaps about £54,000 today.) 

Stubbs painted sixteen pictures which were success- 
fully exhibited and the first set of engravings was made, 
but war broke out with France and eventually the whole 
scheme had to be abandoned. 
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He was now over seventy years old but no signs of 
weakness were apparent either in his work or in his 
ordinary life. At a time when many men were very 
heavy drinkers it is remarkable that Stubbs drank only 
water and he seemed to be as strong as ever. At the age 
of seventy-nine for instance we know that on more than 
one occasion, carrying a small portmanteau, he walked 
from London to a house near Watford, a distance of 
sixteen miles, before ten o’clock in the morning. 

The Turf Review commission having failed, he con- 
tinued to paint many other pictures, including his 
portrait of one of the most famous race-horses of the 
day, ‘Hambletonian Rubbing Down After the Race with 
Diamond’, commemorating a race which created a 
tremendous sensation. Hambletonian beat Diamond over 
the Beacon Course at Newmarket, a distance of four 
miles, in eight minutes twenty seconds. 

Stubbs’ final painting was 8 ft. 2 in. high by 13 ft. 7 in. 
wide. The horse occupies almost all the canvas, except 
for the squat little rider who is holding the horse’s head, 
and the stable lad who is to rub him down. The horse is a 
magnificent animal, magnificently painted, and although 
Stubbs would have denied it, resembles quite closely the 
splendid horses of the Greek carvings from the Parthenon. 

George Stubbs was now nearly eighty, but still found 
anatomy an absorbing by-product of his art. He had 
never lost his wonder of the mechanism by which 
animals and men breathed, moved, ran and lived. The 
great unknown world he had investigated when he 
produced his Anatomy of the Horse still had vast unexplored 
regions, unmapped and unrecorded. 

His own splendid body showed little sign of wearing 
out, and he was convinced that if he continued to look 
after it he would live for at least another fifty years. 

He therefore embarked on another mighty task, an 
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anatomy book but this time one in which he would 
compare the structure of the human body with that of a 
tiger and of a common fowl. He made all the necessary 
experiments and decided to divide the book into six 
parts, each fully illustrated. Unfortunately, with only 
three parts completed, he died quite suddenly on July 
roth, 1806, at the age of eighty-two. 

At this death the ambitious scheme on which he had 
been engaged was quickly forgotten. His reputation as an 
artist rested on the paintings exhibited in such public 
galleries as the National Gallery in London, and in 
private collections open from time to time to the general 
public. His fame as an anatomist depended largely on the 
respect paid by a few specialists to his famous Anatomy of 
the Horse. Little was written or known about A Comparative 
Anatomical Expoxition of a Human Body with that of a Tiger and a 
Common Fowl, although it was realized that he must have 
spent a great deal of time and thought on this remarkable 
project. 

Over one hundred and fifty years after Stubbs’ death, 
and thousands of miles away from London, an American 
librarian, Mr. Thurston Taylor, made an extraordinary 
discovery. He had organized a programme of recatalogu- 
ing of the contents of the Free Public Library, in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and a member of his staff brought 
four green leatherbound volumes to him for his inspec- 
tion. They contained the manuscript of Stubbs’ book, to- 
gether with one hundred and twenty-four drawings and 
other material. 

A selection of drawings from this remarkable find was 
shown in a special exhibition organized by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain the following year. The draw- 
ings showed that no matter how grisly the subject, the 
draughtsman was an artist of the greatest sensitivity. 

Artists with less ability, and far less understanding 
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of the animal world, during the next century brought 
animal painting into disrepute by their sentimentality, 
and the reaction against this kind of artist has to some 
extent tended to take a little of the lustre from Stubbs 
himself. He is now at last taking his rightful place as one 
of the finest draughtsmen of the eighteenth century, a 
place he so long desired, not as Stubbs the horse painter, 
but as Stubbs the artist. 
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Thomas Gainsborough 


xX 1727-1788 % 


R. COYTE of Sudbury was annoyed. Day after 
day he would stroll round his garden and see the 
fruit ripening on the wall, and day after day, just 

when he fancied a juicy peach or a fine pear for dessert, 
he would find the fruit gone. He questioned the servants; 
he even watched himself, but in vain. Still the fruit 
disappeared. 

Mr. Coyte grew more angry and more determined 
to catch the thief. As he prowled round his garden he 
noticed that Tom, the youngest boy of Mr. Gains- 
borough, the clothmaker, was sitting quietly in one 
corner, absorbed in making a drawing of the elm. 

The Gainsboroughs were a lively and interesting 
family—a little eccentric, perhaps, but quick and in- 
telligent and the sharp-eyed Thomas had his wits about 
him. The boy listened to Mr. Coyte and made his plans. 
He, too, kept invisible watch and when the thief did 
return, Tom made a careful note of the man’s face. He 
drew such a convincing likeness of him that he was 
traced and caught. 

Thomas Gainsborough’s remarkable ability did, in 
fact, show itself when he was quite young, although it 
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must be admitted that he did not always use it on the 
side of law and order. 

He used to attend the Grammar School where his 
uncle, the Reverend Humphrey Burroughs, was head- 
master, but one day, longing to be out in the woods and 
fields he loved to draw, young Thomas determined 
to have a holiday. A note was wickedly drawn up in 
his father’s handwriting, and so successful was the 
forgery that Thomas got his day’s sketching without 
question. 

By the time he was thirteen, it was clear to Thomas, 
and to his father, that he would be an artist. All his 
leisure, and indeed some of the time he should have 
been working, he spent drawing and painting. 

It was decided that he should seek his fortune in 
London, and in 1740 young Gainsborough left school 
and was sent to London to study under a well-known 
French designer and illustrator, Gravelot. 

It must, at first, have been a bewildering experience 
for the young country boy, for although the London of 
the eighteenth century was still within easy reach of 
woods and fields, it was a very different place from the 
sleepy little market town in Suffolk. 

The days, and the nights too, must have been very 
full and exciting. There were cock-fights to be seen, 
wild bouts in the street with other apprentices, the sad 
sweet music of the cries of London, the wheezy notes of 
the wandering barrel-organ, and the exciting companion- 
ship of other, older artists. 

Tom had a quick eye, a retentive memory both for 
what he saw, and for what he heard (for he loved any 
sort of music), and a growing mastery over his pencil. 

It might be as well, perhaps, at this point, to say that 
in the eighteenth century the word ‘pencil’ had quite a 
different meaning. It did not mean, as it does now, a 
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stick of graphite in a wooden tube. It meant a brush, 
and, in fact, this meaning still survives in one trade today 
—that of the signwriter. When you watch a signwriter 
painting the name on the shop front, or on a notice- 
board, you will see that he uses a fine pointed brush with 
a long flexible tip. This is a signwriter’s ‘pencil’. 

Thomas Gainsborough learned to draw swiftly and 
beautifully with a brush loaded with thin obedient oil 
colour. He learned from his master how to handle the 
sharpened quill, for steel pens were unknown in those 
days, and from his master, too, he would have learned all 
the intricate crafts of engraving, of etching, of aquatint- 
ing and of mezzotinting by which books were decor- 
ated and illustrated. 

Later he was to do a few etchings or aquatints of his 
own, but the medium seems to have been ill suited to his 
impatient and spontaneous temperament, and he loved 
the quick response and thrilling vitality of the brush 
too well to submit to the patient drudgery of the etching 
needle. 

By the time he was seventeen, Gainsborough decided 
that he must be free, and so he set up as an independent 
artist in Hatton Garden, painting portraits for a few 
guineas, and, less frequently, landscapes which he sold 
for a few shillings. 

But to live in London an artist needed more than 
natural genius and an overwhelming belief in himself— 
he needed patrons, and wealthy and influential patrons, 
too, if he were to make his way. Gainsborough, an un- 
known country boy, with a small circle of friends and 
acquaintances at the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane, had 
none, and by 1746 he was back in Sudbury, painting his 
beloved Suffolk once again, and making a useful but 
limited income from painting portraits of the local 
gentry—wealthy farmers and their families—and 
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occasionally visiting a fine house to paint a nobleman 
or members of his household. 

All the time he strove to develop his talent, and to 
learn all he could by examining most carefully fine 
painting wherever he could see it. 

Many of the country houses had masterpieces which 
had been in the family for centuries, and Gainsborough 
sometimes made copies of these, for this was one way 
in which the young inexperienced painter could learn 
the secret of handling the paints and varnishes. 

Passionately interested in the painting of landscape, 
it was natural that Gainsborough should admire and 
try to imitate such seventeenth-century Dutch masters 
as Ruisdael and Wynants. But he was much too original 
an artist merely to produce lifeless copies of bygone 
masters. Having learned their technical skills, Gains- 
borough set out to interpret in his own way the poetic 
love he had for his native land. 

A splendid example of the fusion of his own feeling 
with the technique he had acquired in this way is to be 
seen in his famous painting of ‘Cornard Wood’, now one 
of the treasures of the National Gallery, begun when he 
was quite a schoolboy and finished in 1748 when he was 
a married man. 

Two years before, Gainsborough had met and had 
fallen in love with Margaret Burr, a local girl who had a 
large income of her own, and whom he married secretly, 
in London. Their first daughter was born in 1748, and 
Gainsborough worked harder than ever to establish a 
position as an artist, combining in a fresh and delightful 
way portrait painting and landscape painting. One of 
the most beautiful of his paintings of this period is that 
of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Andrews’. This picture was sold at a 
London saleroom in the spring of 1960 for the record sum 
of £130,000. 
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Mr. Andrews, in typically Georgian dress, with three- 
cornered hat and knee-breeches, stands beside a rustic 
seat which is almost entirely occupied by the wide blue 
dress of his wife. A sparkle of pattern is most skilfully 
introduced by the interchange of light and dark of the 
black and white dog and the light and dark breeches and 
stockings worn by Mr. Andrews, but it is the fresh, 
lively landscape (Suffolk every inch of it) filling almost 
all the right-hand half of the canvas which shows 
Gainsborough’s natural genius. 

Portrait painters of the day usually posed their 
subjects against heavy drapery, or with an occasional 
backdrop of scenery as artificial as the theatrical setting 
from which it might have been derived. In such por- 
traits as that of “Mr. and Mrs. Andrews’, Gainsborough 
introduced an entirely new feeling—a love of landscape 
which surpassed a mere background or a lifeless portrait 
of an accidental series of folded fields and massed trees. 
Of the same period, and of the same quality, is the por- 
trait of a lady and gentleman now in the Dulwich 
Gallery. 

Sudbury, however, was a small town, and the pros- 
pects of work were limited, so in 1752 the Gainsboroughs 
moved to a larger town—one of the largest in East 
Anglia—Ipswich. 

Here he continued to paint portraits for a living, and 
to paint landscape largely for his own delight, roaming 
about the countryside making sketches on tinted paper, 
in chalk and ink and in water colour, returning to his 
studio, his head full of the poetry of the countryside, 
and teeming with ideas for more and more paintings. 

Always he experimented, trying to make not just a 
kind of photograph of a piece of land, with its purely 
accidental beauty, but a summary, as it were, of all the 
piece of land meant to him. To do this, he would arrange 
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the form and the colour in his paintings, to recreate, 
from a mass of detail, all that seemed to be of vital 
artistic importance. The drawings fixed his attention on ~ 
the landscape as no amount of looking could have done, 
and later helped to remind him, sometimes months 
afterwards, of the feelings which had swept over him 
when he first sat down to draw it. 

All the time he tried to compose his paintings so that 
each part of the landscape seemed to belong to the 
other. The trees and fields welded into one unified whole, 
still retained the vitality, the sparkle and the freedom of 
Nature itself. Back in the studio he worked quickly with 
thin flowing colour, and so that he could recapture the 
breadth and sweep of the wide skies and undulating 
landscape in a few square feet of canvas, he stood well 
back to be able to survey the whole picture at a glance, 
using brushes with handles five or six feet long. 

By now his second daughter had been born, and more 
and more portraits had to be painted. Then, quite by 
chance, he was to meet a man whose help and friendship 
were to mean a great deal to him. 

Gainsborough, for fun, had painted the head and 
shoulders of a man on a wooden panel, and had set it 
on top of a wall. It happened that Philip Thicknesse, the 
Governor of the old Landguard Fort which guarded the 
entrance to the river near Ipswich, was walking with 
a friend of his, a printer, when he caught sight of the 
painted board, and, completely deceived by its realism, 
spoke to it. He was so impressed by the skill of the artist 
that he obtained his address, and called to see him. Thus 
began a friendship of many years, and one to which 
Gainsborough was to owe some measure of his success, 
later. The board shaped and painted to look like a man, 
which was responsible for this meeting, is known, now, 
as “Tom Peartree’ and can still be seen at Ipswich in 
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Christchurch Mansion, together with other paintings by 
Gainsborough. 

Thicknesse was an odd, bitter man whose career had 
led him far afield and into strange company, and whose 
quarrelsome nature had earned him the nickname of 
‘Dr. Viper’. 

He did, however, recognize the genius of Gains- 
borough, when he called on him, and was to give him 
generous help, advice and encouragement. Besides com- 
missioning Gainsborough to paint a landscape, he lent 
him a fiddle. 

As he wrote: 


‘I found that he had as much taste for music as 
he had for painting, though he had never touched 
a musical instrument, for at that time he seemed to 
envy even my poor talents as a fiddler. But before I 
got my fiddle again, he had made such a proficiency 
in music, that I would as soon have painted against 
him, as to have attempted to fiddle against him.’ 


Encouraged and advised by his powerful friend, 
Gainsborough decided by 1759 to seek a wider world of 
patrons than the limited scope of Ipswich and its sur- 
roundings. The fashionable world thronged to Bath 
when not in London, and many famous men of Georgian 
Society and their wives and friends rented or bought 
houses there, to drink the waters, or merely because it 
was ‘the thing to do’. You can get a very good idea of the 
life they led by seeing or reading such plays as The School 
for Scandal or The Rivals, both by the eighteenth-century 
playwright, Sheridan, whose family Gainsborough was to 
paint and whom he greatly admired. 


At Bath, Gainsborough soon found not only an over- 
whelming demand for his talent as a portrait painter, 
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but for his exciting and congenial company. Here he 
became friends with two famous actors, David Garrick 
and James Quin, and here he met the great musicians, 
Karl Frederick Abel and the youngest son of the great 
J. S. Bach, John Christian Bach. Soon he was able to 
take a larger house in the fashionable part of Bath known 
as the Circus (the house is still there), and carriages and 
sedan chairs were to be seen outside, as splendidly 
bewigged and powdered ladies and foppishly elegant 
gentlemen waited their turn to be painted. 

Gone were the happy days of landscape painting—to 
leave the studic was to lose money, and his thrifty wife 
saw to it that he had little chance of that. Earlier he 
had been able to produce charming portraits of his 
little daughters, portraits such as those in the National 
Gallery, and in the Victoria and Albert Museum—light, 
gay frolics in swift paint and tender silvery colour—but 
now he could scarcely cope with the commissions which 
flooded in, especially as he painted the whole picture 
himself. (He despised those lesser commercial artists 
who confined themselves to painting the head and hands 
of their sitters, and left the painting of the clothes or of 
the drapery background to an assistant.) 

Although he was a success, he was still ready to go on 
with his studies. A visit to Wilton House, near Salisbury, 
enabled him to study the superb portraits (still to be 
seen there) by Sir Anthony Van Dyck, and his admir- 
ation for the great Flemish master is to be seen in the 
development of Gainsborough’s portraiture during his 
stay in Bath. 

By this time many Georgian noblemen, their estates 
and houses remodelled and redesigned in an Italianate 
style (the result of the increasing number of visits abroad), 
were having what were virtually portraits painted of 
their broad acres, artificial lakes and charming ‘Roman’ 
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temples. Paintings of their country estates, carried out 
in water colour, were engraved on metal plates and 
published, and it was natural that some, knowing how 
much Gainsborough enjoyed landscape painting, would 
have expected him to produce work of this kind for 
them too. But Gainsborough refused to join the ranks 
of the ‘Topographical’ painters, as they were called. 

In reply to a request from Lord Hardwicke to produce 
such a painting for him, Gainsborough declined, saying 
that ‘with regard to real views from Nature in this country, 
he has never seen any place that affords a subject equal 
to the poorest imitations of Gasper or Claude’. (Two 
famous French landscape painters who worked in the 
Classical style.) He then recommends Lord Hardwicke 
to try another well known artist, Paul Sandby, saying: 


‘Paul San(d)by is the only Man of Genius, he 
believes, who has employed his pencil that way. Mr. 
G. hopes that Lord Hardwicke will not mistake his 
meaning, but if His Lordship wishes to have anything 
tolerable of the name of G. the subject altogether, 
as well as figures, etc. must be of his own Brain... .’ 


To paint a portrait of a landscape was to limit himself 
as severely as to paint a human portrait, and Gains- 
borough sometimes felt very tired of that pastime, even 
though it was so profitable. Almost his only relaxation 
was his music, and despite his widening circle of musical 
friends he found less and less time to make music. To 
his friend, William Jackson the composer and organist, 
he unburdened himself in a now famous letter: 


T’m sick of portraits and wish very much to take 
my viol-da-gamba and walk off to some sweet village 
where I can paint landskips and enjoy the fag-end of 
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life in quietness and ease—I hate the dust, the kicking 
up a dust, and being confined in harness to follow 
the track while others ride in a waggon, under cover, 
stretching their legs in the straw at ease, and gazing 
at green trees and blue skies with half my Taste. 
That’s damned hard. My comfort is I have five viols- 
da-gamba.’ (A bass violin, held between the legs and 
rather like a ’cello.) 


In the rare moments of leisure, Gainsborough con- 
tinued to experiment with his picture making. Denied 
the access to real landscape he made little ‘table-top’ 
landscapes in the house in the Circus, Bath—landscapes 
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This is the kind of miniature landscape which Gainsborough constructed in his 
studio from pebbles, twigs, a sheet of glass, etc. Quill pens stand in a jar, and a 
small bladder paint is visible to the left of the group 
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made of fragments of coal and pebble, a lake from a 
piece of mirror, trees of twig, of weeds, of broccoli. 
Here he created his own landscape—with sufficient 
suggestion of reality, lit by candlelight, or seen dimly in 
the darkened room, to enable his imagination to feed on 
the little shapes and masses. Tiny figures of clay peopled 
the landscape, giving scale and distance to his miniature 
world, and from these Lilliputian scenes he drew and 
painted, clothing the bare dead twig with the foliage of 
his imagination and investing the poor slab of coal with 
the majesty of a mountain. 

Gainsborough was by no means alone in working 
from model scenes. Many artists found it far easier to 
design a picture ‘in the round?’ if they first played with 
actual things, but it seems to have been sufficiently 
uncommon in England for it to have been remarked 
upon by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

By 1762 Gainsborough began to feel confident that 
he could now compete with the established artists in 
London; and in the following years his reputation grew 
steadily until by the formation of the Royal Academy 
in 1768, although his rival Sir Joshua Reynolds was the 
obvious choice for the Presidency, Gainsborough was 
elected as one of its first members. 

It was not, however, a happy relationship. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Thomas Gainsborough were so different 
in training, in outlook and in temperament. Both 
competing for patronage in the same field of portraiture, 
a clash could hardly be avoided. 

Sir Joshua was widely travelled, and imbued with 
ideas on the Grand Manner of portrait painting, which 
contrasted strongly with the more natural approach 
of the Suffolk painter who had never left the country, 
and was largely self-taught. Sir Joshua was a cultivated 
man-about-town whose training had made him at 
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ease in the company of the finest intellects of his 
day. 

Thomas Gainsborough on the other hand was a 
true countryman, and owed his position to a shrewd 
able mind, a natural facility of hand and considerable 
sensitivity. It would not be true to say that Sir Joshua 
painted with his mind, whilst Thomas Gainsborough 
painted with his feelings, for it would do neither justice, 
but an examination of their paintings does leave one 
with this sort of impression. Compare the two portraits 
of the same woman, Mrs. Siddons, the great actress. 
The first, in the National Gallery, by Thomas Gains- 

borough, is of Mrs. Siddons herself, in her best clothes 
—modern dress of the eighteenth century. It pretends 
to be nothing more than that... . ‘Look you, sir; such a 
one I was this present—is’t not well done?’ And we must 
agree, itis magnificently done. 

The second portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the 
Dulwich Gallery, however, is a very different matter. 
Here Mrs. Siddons is portrayed not as the woman that 
Gainsorough saw but as the Goddess of Tragedy as she 
sat enthroned on a lofty seat, high above the clouds, 
serene and immortal. In strong contrast to the elaborate 
compliment paid to Mrs. Siddons by the President of the 
Royal Academy, Gainsborough is said to have made 
angry and somewhat uncomplimentary remarks on the 
length of her nose! 

Meanwhile, still in Bath, Gainsborough continued 
to produce portrait after portrait, sending them for 
exhibition to London by carrier, as they were completed. 
At the same time he was able to produce one of his 
loveliest, and one of his most famous landscapes, “The 
Harvest Wagon’, now to be seen in the Barber Institute 
of Fine Art, in Birmingham. Gainsborough may have 
worked out the masterly arrangement of lights and 
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darks, and the placing of the leafy masses from his 
‘table-top’ models, but his daughters clearly posed for 
the figures of the women harvesters. 

Of all the many portraits painted by Gainsborough 
at this time, perhaps the one which gives me the keenest 
delight is that of ‘Mary, Countess Howe’, to be seen at 
Kenwood House, in Hampstead, and therefore accessible 
to the public the whole of the year. The frontispiece can 
only give very slight idea of the beauty of colour and the 
wonderful handling of pigment to be found in this 
picture. 

Lady Mary was a woman in her early thirties, the 
wife of Richard Earl Howe, later to become famous as 
the admiral whose skill resulted in the glorious victory 
over the French fleet on June ist, 1794. Lady Mary herself 
bears a remarkable resemblance, oddly enough, to a 
famous ballet dancer of our own time, Dame Margot 
Fonteyn. 

In this painting Gainsborough has exploited all the 
qualities of oil painting. The head, bosom and arms are 
strongly and solidly painted, with even creamy layers of 
rich thick paint, laid one over the other, coaxed and 
merged into place to give a sense of round firm flesh, 
with that inner glow and radiance so difficult to suggest 
on a flat surface. Under the wide brim of the hat, he has 
used scarcely any paint at all, relating the tone and 
colour of the brim of the hat to the thin warm-coloured 
ground with which the canvas has been prepared, but 
loading the brim of the hat again with superbly handled 
‘fat’ paint. 

In the same way, the pink taffeta or silk dress has been 
brushed in broadly and simply—almost carelessly, it 
seems—but the Georgian lace on top of it isa remarkable 
example of Gainsborough’s supremacy over his materials. 
He has mixed up three or four shades of pearly grey, 
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taken a pointed sable brush, and with complete con- 
fidence has laid on, with no preliminary drawing, each 
Georgian lace flower, directly, simply and superbly. 
The light catches that peculiar ‘clotted’ effect of lace, 
and the little pats of oil paint emerge into the light, or 
slide into the shade, each exactly right to suggest the 
wide voluminous folds on which they are lying. 

‘Mary, Countess Howe’ dominates the Orangery, and 
it is a little unfortunate for Sir Joshua Reynolds that one 
of his darkest and less attractive paintings should have 
been hung in the same room with this masterpiece 
of his rival, Thomas Gainsborough. The rivalry between 
the two men which enlivened the discussions among 
members of the Royal Academy and divided the public 
opinion of the day seems to be equally sharp, long after 
the eighteenth century. 


By 1774 Gainsborough decided that he could now 
transfer his studio and his family from Bath to London. 
His growing success encouraged him in the belief that 
he had everything to gain and very little to lose by 
establishing his studio in London, and we find him, in 
that year, in a house in Pall Mall, at the very heart of 
fashionable Society. He shared a house with a notorious 
quack doctor named Graham, and no doubt he derived 
a certain amount of amusement and possibly some — 
patronage from the wealthy people who flocked to be 
cured by Dr. Graham’s odd remedies, or to wallow 
naked in his medicinal mud. 

The removal from Bath was amply justified. His 
ability was reported by Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the editor 
of the influential Morning Post, and before very long 
Gainsborough was summoned to paint the Royal 
Family. 

It was in fact, the Royal portraits, sent for exhibition 
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to the Royal Academy in 1783, which were the cause 
of Gainsborough’s quarrel with the Academy. Gains- 
borough’s method of working in subdued light with 
gentle, soft colour schemes tended to put his paintings 
at a disadvantage when they were hung in the Academy 
beside more strongly coloured paintings produced by 
other artists. He also objected to his pictures being hung 
so high on the wall. He therefore sent exact instructions 
with his portraits of the Royal Family, to avoid their 
being hung badly. (In fairness to the Royal Academy, 
it must be added that to rearrange hanging for one 
group of paintings was to cause a good deal of reorganiza- 
tion.) The Academy refused to carry out his instructions 
and he withdrew his paintings, and never exhibited in 
the Royal Academy again. 

Nevertheless, requests for portraits continued to 
pour in, together with a form of painting known as 
‘fancy pictures’, which Gainsborough had evolved for 
himself, to give more freedom to his imagination than 
portrait painting would allow. Gainsborough was at 
heart still a countryman, and no worldly success or 
prolonged town life could ever alter that essential 
part of his make-up. 

‘Fancy pictures’ were, in a sense, an extension of the 
‘table-top’ landscapes, in which Gainsborough com- 
bined landscape, animals and figures of countrymen— 
shepherds and so on—into a purely imaginary com- 
position. It is amusing to note that a visitor to Gains- 
borough’s house in Pall Mall found piglets running 
round the studio—models for one of these ‘fancy pic- 
tures’. These very pigs may well have been the models 
for ‘The Cottage Girl with Pigs’ exhibited in 1782, a 
picture of which Sir Joshua Reynolds thought so 
highly that he bought it from Gainsborough for 100 
guineas. 
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The President of the Royal Academy could indeed 
appreciate Gainsborough’s undoubted ability, when he 
felt that his own position as portrait painter was not 
threatened. But confronted by such dangerously able 
work as Gainsborough’s portrait of ‘Mrs. Robinson’, the 
famous Georgian actress whom he had painted himself, 
Reynolds was liable to let his jealousy warp his artistic 
judgement. 

A great many country houses, as well as public 
galleries, have work by both artists, and it is interesting 
to see how greatly they differ, even if the paintings are 
of the same person. 

Gainsborough’s portraits often have a more endear- 
ing, human quality than the splendid but formal por- 
traits by Reynolds. 

In 1788 Gainsborough felt, for the first time, symptoms 
of the cancer which was to cause his death. He seems to 
have become aware of it, at first, whilst attending the 
trial of Warren Hastings. Still he worked, often in grind- 
ing pain, although no hint of this is to be seen in the 
lovely creations which continued to emerge from his 
brush. 

At length, knowing that he must die soon, he wrote 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds who came at once and the two 
men were reconciled. In his address to the students of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Joshua paid an eloquent tribute 
to his great rival, a tribute tempered, perhaps, by 
criticism. 

The Fourteenth Discourse, delivered in December 1788, was 
devoted to the work of Thomas Gainsborough. Entitled 
Character of Gainsborough ;—His Excellencies and Defects, it is 
Reynolds’ assessment of both the man and of his work. 
Reynolds says, ‘If ever this nation should produce genius 
sufficient to acquire to us the honourable distinction of an 
English School, the name of Gainsborough will be trans- 
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mitted to posterity, in the history of the art, among the 
very first of that rising name’. Reading this Discourse over 
a century afterwards we can see how clearly Sir Joshua 
Reynolds foresaw the honour we now pay to his great 
rival, Thomas Gainsborough. 
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H: MAJESTY’S ship Centurion, of fifty guns, but 
lately returned from her remarkable voyage 
round the world, now lay at anchor in the Bay 
of Algiers. So far the voyage had been uneventful—she 
had put in at Cadiz and at Lisbon, but Algiers had been 
her destination, and Commodore Keppel, her Com- 
mander, knew that it was in Algiers that he might 
expect trouble. The city, its white houses clinging like 
chipped dice to the steep hillside, its golden domes 
glowing like burnished gold in the fierce June sun, was 
seething with excitement. 

The Dey of Algiers, a savage despot, had seen the 
arrival of Centurion and of the six other ships of the squad- 
ron, on June 29th, 1749, with some misgiving. He knew, 
only too well, why a well-armed British force now lay 
almost under the eye of the heavily fortified Casbah. 
He drew revenue from the plunder of merchantmen 
carried out by his subjects and found it profitable to 
wink an eye at their piratical activities. Now he realized 
that this British Commander, whoever he might be, 
had come with some show of force to demand re- 
paration for attacks by Algerian vessels on British 
merchant ships, and probably to issue a warning of the 
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consequences of any other interference with ships fly- 
ing the British flag. 

The Dey therefore decided to greet the British squad- 
ron with an honourable and harmless salute of twenty- 
one guns—a salute which, in itself, acknowledged the 
status of the officer who was to be the mouthpiece of 
the British Government. 

The salute was fired and a similar reply was expected 
as a matter of course. The Dey was outraged and in- 
furiated to find, when the British ships fired their salute, 
that twenty of the twenty-one guns replied properly 
enough with a harmless boom and attendant puff of 
smoke, but that the twenty-first gun had been loaded 
with shot which had whistled overhead and caused 
damage and injury in the narrow, insanitary alleys of the 

ort. 

: His anger was in no way appeased when the next day, 
having given his gracious permission for the emissary of 
Great Britain to be admitted to his presence, a youth 
scarcely more than twenty years old—a mere boy—had 
the impudence to present his credentials, and moreover 
to speak with the authority of an equal about the 
conduct of the Dey’s ships. The Dey, unaccustomed to 
being rebuked by anyone, especially in his own palace, 
and offended by the extreme youth of his visitor, 
demanded how it was that the King of Great Britain 
should send as his representative a beardless boy. Un- 
abashed, the young man calmly replied: ‘Had my master 
supposed that wisdom was measured by the length of the 
beard, he would have sent your Dey-ship a he-goat.’ 

This was the last straw—in an attempt to bring this 
insolent boy to a proper realization of his power and 
importance, the Dey threatened him with instant death 
by strangulation, and the official executioners stood 
poised to carry out the threat. The young Commodore, 
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calm and unafraid, turned to the window where his 
warships lay at anchor. Pointing to them, he declared 
there were enough Englishmen on board to make him 
a glorious funeral pile. The Commodore’s courage and 
steadfastness were too much for the Dey—he realized 
that he had met his match and sulkily allowed the 
Commodore to return, unmolested, to Centurion. 

Looking at the portrait of Commodore Keppel, 
painted by his friend and companion on this expedi- 
tion, Joshua Reynolds, one can realize what reserves of 
strength were possessed by this young officer. Despite 
his age he had seen violent and dangerous naval action 
a dozen times and had acquitted himself like a veteran. 
The portrait, now in the Maritime Museum in Green- 
wich, painted that very same year by Reynolds, shows 
the quick wit and live intelligence of this young officer. 
Reynolds painted him in Port Mahon, in Minorca, then 
a British possession, with his squadron drawn up in the 
background, and a ship, identified by its red pennant, 
firing its gun. 

The young artist, but two years older than the 
Commodore, was also on the brink of a great career, and 
their friendship, brought about by a chance meeting at 
the house of Lord Mount Edgcumbe in Devon, was to 
result in a succession of fine portraits as the painter 
steadily advanced towards the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy, and the Honourable Augustus Keppel, R.n., 
made his own way no less impressively towards the post 
of First Lord of the Admiralty in 1782. 

It is, however, the career of Joshua Reynolds with 
which we are concerned, and which might also be said 
to have begun with that chance meeting in Devon. 


Reynolds was born in Plympton St. Maurice, in 
Devon, and although it is clear that as a child he was 
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intelligent and hardworking, a boyish drawing of a- 
window in perspective has little to distinguish it from 
the work of any other reasonably gifted boy able to 
understand the way in which parallel lines seem to 
vanish towards the horizon. His father’s comment that 
it was done in an idle moment does not suggest that he 
received a lot of encouragement at home. 

The very first known oil painting by Reynolds, that 
of the Rev. Thomas Smart, carried out when Reynolds 
was about thirteen, does, however, show a grasp of 
form and a realization of the effect of light and shade. 
It is possibly this sort of painting which persuaded his 
father that it might be worth while apprenticing his 
son to Thomas Hudson, the portrait painter. No doubt 
Reynolds himself had much to do with his father’s 
decision to let him study in London, for all his life 
Reynolds showed a most remarkable ability in handling 
not only brushes, but people. He would have been a 
first-class diplomat had he so desired, for he seems to 
have been able, whenever he wanted, to cultivate the 
right person to further his ambition, and to use his 
influence or rank to assist him. 

His apprenticeship with Thomas Hudson gave him an 
insight into the fashionable world into which he must 
enter if he were to realize his ambition to become a 
well-known painter. 

So he left Hudson a year earlier than it was intended 
that he should, but apparently without giving offence 
to his master, and returned to Devon asa portrait painter 
in his own right. He had learned all that Hudson could 
teach him but felt, rightly, that art had so much more 
to offer than what he had seen sold from his master’s 
studio. 

He set to work systematically-to plan his career— 
a career destined to raise him to a status equal to that 
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of the famous men of letters of the day, a status enjoyed 
by great artists in almost every country except England. 
He determined to equip himself as fully as possible, to 
learn all he could from every possible source, and 
particularly from the great masters of the past, from 
Van Dyck and Rubens, the great Flemish masters, from 
Rembrandt the Dutchman, from the giants of the Italian 
Renaissance, Titian, Raphael, Michelangelo, and many 
others. He was determined that they should yield their 
secrets to him, and that, with this knowledge absorbed 
and digested, his own work must eventually be worthy 
of his ideals. 

In Devon, however, there were limited opportunities 
for studying such painters and he knew that he must 
gain access to the great collections in Italy if he were 
to wrest the secrets of painting from these masters. 

We can imagine with what eagerness and secret 
exultation he received an invitation to travel in Cen- 
turion to the Mediterranean with young Keppel, an 
invitation that meant at last he would be able to study, 
first hand, from a wide range of great paintings. After a 
riding accident which delayed his departure and left his 
lip permanently scarred, he left Minorca on January 
25th, 1750, landed at Leghorn and eventually reached 
Rome. 

He stayed in Italy two years, a time filled with serious 
study of the art and craft of painting. He was convinced 
that here alone, studying the great examples of the past, 
could he learn the secret of success. Using the colour ° 
schemes of one, the form of another, the arrangement 
and composition of a third—this was to be his way to 
greatness. 

Theoretically, the system would appear to be fault- 
less. It is as though one could guarantee an unbeatable 
football team by transferring the finest centre-forward 
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from one team, the finest goalkeeper from another, the 
wingers from another and so on. How often have we 
seen such a team, unbeatable on paper, fail dismally 
in an actual match, beaten by a team which, individually 
less brilliant, was so completely integrated, so much a 
unity, that it was more effective than the one composed 
of brilliant individuals. 

The truth, of course, is that, no matter how much one 
can absorb from the work of great masters of the past, 
the real secret of their success lies in their own peculiar 
character and individuality. It was not only Rembrandt’s 
ability to handle lighting dramatically, or Titian’s magic 
sense of colour. It was their own balanced and peculiar 
genius used as a means to an end. 

Every artist, at some time in his career, would acknow- 
ledge the influence of the work of other men, but an 
artist who sets out consciously to subtract the qualities 
peculiar to other painters, and to build his own work 
from these, is known as an ‘eclectic’, and Reynolds is 
the supreme eclectic of the eighteenth century. It is 
perhaps more the job of an art historian or a scholar than 
of a creative artist, but it must be remembered that 
Reynolds too had his own peculiar genius, even if the 
eclectic in him does sometimes obscure it. 

He seems to have done little original painting in 
Italy, preferring to. occupy his time studying the splendid 
collections of paintings of the Italian Renaissance. It is 
true that he did produce a few portraits and, oddly 
enough, a few painted caricatures—an unexpected as- 
pect of so serious a student, but in the main it was his 
study of the great masters which occupied his time, 
analysing, dissecting, probing the methods by which 
they achieved their effects. 

After Rome, he visited Florence and other cities of 
North Italy, including Venice, where he appreciated the 
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magnificence of the portraits of Titian and the splendour 
of the mural paintings of Veronese—and both these 
masters were subsequently to have a profound effect on 
his own work. He returned to England after a brief 
visit to Paris, but, dazzled by the noble canvases he had 
studied in Italy, found little to satisfy him in the dainty, 
almost flippant paintings of Boucher and other court 
painters of France. 

By 1753 we find him settled in London, and once 
established he remained there for the rest of his life, 
apart from a very occasional visit abroad or to another 
part of England. Here in London he painted his friend 
Keppel again. In the Maritime Museum you can com- 
pare the earlier portrait of the great sailor, painted 
before Italy had worked its magic on Reynolds, with 
the more mature, scholarly and accomplished portrait 
carried out four years later. The stiff, factual quality of 
a man posing for a studio portrait has been replaced by 
a fine dramatic full-length figure striding along the 
seashore. The very sky is dramatic, and the young 
Commodore Keppel has filled out and matured, too. 

Reynolds has clearly derived the pose of the figure 
from a famous statue, the Apollo Belvedere, a Roman 
god, but he has clothed it in the fashion of 1753 and 
infused it with an authority and a personality of his 
own. It is Reynolds’ first portrait in the Grand Style, 
and it was an immediate success from every point of 
view. 

Portraits of other famous people quickly followed, 
and by 1759 his output was staggering, even taking into 
account the assistants he employed. From his own 
records, he had more than 150 sitters in 1759 alone, about 
three portraits a week, a task which would have 
been quite impossible for any one man to have under- 
taken, no matter how hard and how long he worked. 
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The range of work undertaken, too, was consider- — 
able. He painted portraits of admirals, generals, states- 
men and bishops. He painted them singly, head and 
shoulders, full length, with their wives, with their 
families, in the full splendour of their official robes, or 
intimately in the privacy of their homes. Never was a 
portrait painter more careful to cultivate his patrons. To 
the statesmen he gave an air of wisdom and profundity, to 
the wives he gave a youthful grace, or matronly dignity, 
and to the children an artless and genuine tenderness. 

London was enchanted. Reynolds’ visit to Rome and 
Italy, his intelligent interest in the splendour of the 
past, not only in painting but in all the other allied 
subjects studied by every cultivated man of quality, made 
it apparent that, unlike so many other painting fellows, 
this one was a gentleman. 

In 1756 he had met the famous Dr. Johnson, and 
that gruff, grumpy, acute old bear had succumbed to 
Reynolds’ charm and scholarship with the rest. The two 
men remained fast friends all their lives, together with 
Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund Burke, the great orator. 
Reynolds worked hard every morning and afternoon 
at his easel, or supervising his team of assistants, but at 
teatime he stopped painting and made a habit of getting 
out and about with his friends, who, oddly enough, were 
rarely other painters. 

His sister who kept house for him, for he never 
married, protested at his extravagance in moving into a 
fine house in Leicester Fields, where he had not only his 
studio but a gallery open to the public as well, but 
Reynolds, more worldly wise than she, knew full well 
the importance of making an impression. He continued 
to entertain lavishly; his splendid coach was to be seen 
outside many of the most influential houses in London, 
and his fees for paintings went up higher. 
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In 1755 it is reported that he charged twelve guineas 
for a portrait head, twenty-four guineas for a half- 
length figure, and forty-eight guineas for a full-length. 
In less than ten years, so popular had he become that he 
almost trebled these prices and still had more sitters than 
he could reasonably paint himself. No portrait painter 
in London, not even Allan Ramsay or Thomas Gains- 
borough, could command so high a price for a single 
picture. (The fee of £150 paid for a full-length portrait 
would be roughly equal to £900 today.) 

It was not only his paintings which spread his fame. 
As we have said before, an artist’s work can only be 
seen by a relatively limited public, even if it forms part 
of an exhibition. To be seen by a much greater number 
of people it was necessary for a reproduction from the 
picture to be circulated. Hogarth, of course, engraved 
his own plates, and so did George Stubbs. Rowlandson 
worked mainly for his drawings to be aquatinted and 
etched and the drawings themselves were perhaps less 
important to him than the reproductions made from 
them. 

Joshua Reynolds, however, was neither an etcher nor 
an engraver, so he had his pictures reproduced for him 
by a process known as ‘Mezzotint’. You will find a 
description of this process in the Glossary, for as Reynolds 
did no engraving himself the mezzotints form no part of 
his artistic output but merely introduced his work to 
a much wider public. Acknowledging his debt to his 
engravers and particularly to a very able Irish mezzo- 
tinter named MacArdell he was heard to remark: 
‘... the productions of MacArdell will perpetuate my 
pictures when their colours should be faded and for- 
gotten.’ 

It is unfortunate that in some cases we can get a 
better idea of the original painting as it left his easel 
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from the mezzotints made of it at the time than from 
the sorry ruins too often found hanging on the walls of 
art galleries and country mansions today. Despite the 
warnings he issued to his students of the Royal Academy 
against the use of faulty materials, and despite his analysis 
of the paints used by Venetian masters which had sur- 
vived the test of time, Reynolds himself used pigments 
which had a disastrous effect on each other as time 
passed. He experimented ceaselessly in an attempt to 
improve his painting and even destroyed pictures that 
he had brought back from Italy in order to probe their 
technical secrets. 

That some of his pictures are ruined was not always 
his fault. The underpainting was sound but the colour 
rather dead. It was the thin, semi-transparent glazes of 
paint which gave warmth and vitality to the more 
neutral.tones over which they were laid. Clumsy and 
ignorant ‘restorers’ have dissolved away the delicate 
glazes and have left only the naked underpainting, an 
effect never anticipated by Reynolds. 

The most unfortunate appearance of some of his 
pictures, however, and one for which there is no remedy, 
was due to his indiscriminate use of a rich dark-brown 
pigment called asphaltum, or bitumen. This pigment 
not only goes a tarry black after a time, on exposure to 
the air, but as it dries out splits any other layers of paint 
mixed with it. The surfaces of paintings in which this 
asphaltum has been used are criss-crossed with a series 
of deep cracks. These cracks are deep enough for you 
to run your thumb-nail in, the paint surface rough 
and bubbly like a tarred road. The disastrous effects of 
Reynolds’ experiments with colour;. with his use of 
wax, of egg, of varnishes and resins, and some pigments 
which faded on being exposed to light for any length of 
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In the picture you will find a number of bladders which contain the mixed oil colour, 
a jar for oil (linseed, poppy, or walnut oil), a pestle and mortar for grinding up the 
powder, a horn knife for working it into the paste, a jar of raw powder colour and the 
heap of powder itself. In the palette is fixed a number of brushes and a mahl stick 


Even ‘Peter Pindar’, the Georgian poet, normally an 
admirer of Reynolds, mentions the fugitive quality of 
some of his paintings when writing about a Royal 
Academy exhibition: 


Reynolds, his heads divine, as usual gives, 
Where Titian’s and Correggio’s genius lives! 
Works! I’m afraid, like beauty of rare quality, 
Born soon to fade! too subject to mortality. 


You must remember this when you see paintings by 
Reynolds which hardly seem to justify his great repu- 
tation. 
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Nevertheless commissions continued to pour in. In. 
the biography of Reynolds written by James Northcote it 
is stated that the ‘sitting-room’, that is the room in which 
his patron ‘sat’, was crowded 

‘. . with women who wished to be transmitted as 
angels and with men who wished to appear as heroes 
and philosophers. The force and felicity of his portraits 
not only drew around him the opulence and beauty 
of the nation but happily gained him the merited 
honour of perpetuating features of all the eminent 
and distinguished men of learning then living.’ 


A list of men and women who sat for Reynolds 
during the whole of his life would indeed read like a 
Roll of Honour of eighteenth-century Britain. Every 
aspect -of public life is represented, the Army, Navy, 
Church, Law, Medicine, Science, the Stage, Literature 
and the Universities, Parliament and the Colonies. He 
painted portraits of everyone famous in their particular 
field and so increased his ever-widening circle of friends 
and acquaintances. Oddly enough, although his election 
as President of the newly formed Royal Academy in 1768 
was a unanimous tribute by his fellow artists to his ability 
and prestige, he seems to have had no intimate friends 
among them and to have painted few of their portraits 
or indeed to have been painted by them. 

Away from the studio he seems to have sought the 
company of men who were famous for their brilliant 
conversation. Even his increasing deafness did not 
prevent him from surrounding himself with witty 
conversationalists. Perhaps he felt he could learn far 
more and make good the gaps in his own education 
more pleasantly and more completely by listening to 
experts discussing all sorts of subjects. 
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It is quite certain today that many people prefer to 
learn from a well-designed broadcast talk than from a 
book on the same subject. In the same way Reynolds 
was probably able to absorb information more readily 
and to form his opinions more easily by listening to his 
companions at his fine house in Leicester Fields or in 
the many clubs he frequented. Of his lifelong friendship 
with the famous Dr. Johnson he said: ‘He qualified my 
mind to think justly. The observations he made on 
poetry, on life, on everything about us, I applied to 
our art, with what success others must judge.’ 

Away in France during the formation of the Royal 
Academy, Reynolds avoided the squabbles of the rival 
parties seeking Royal recognition, and on his return was 
hailed as the most fitting candidate for the position of 
President. He received his knighthood shortly afterwards. 
One of his duties as President was to address his students 
and his fellow Academicians from time to time in a 
series of formal lectures. These were called Discourses 
and the first was delivered on January 2nd, 1769. 

Much of his time was now devoted to his duties as 
President of the Royal Academy and he painted far 
fewer pictures during the next few years. The Discourses 
were probably more effective when read after they 
were published, than when Reynolds actually delivered 
them; for this short, slightly tubby man, almost stone- 
deaf away from his ear-trumpet, was no orator, and his 
speech we are told was affected by the deep scar on his 
lip from his riding accident in Minorca on that first 
memorable visit to the Mediterranean. 

A man in his position was bound to attract criticism 
and even hostility. One of the artists who attacked 
his writings most vigorously was William Blake, the 
poet and painter. Blake was as obscure as Reynolds was 
famous, and the very bitterness of Blake’s attack suggests 
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it must have been rooted in his frustration and jealousy. 
Much of what Blake had to say was little better than 
common abuse. He refers to the President of the Royal 
Academy and its members as ‘. . . Sir Joshua and his 
gang of cunning, hired knaves . . .’ 

Of the Third Discourse he wrote: ‘The following 
Discourse is particularly interesting to blockheads, as it 
endeavours to prove that there is no such thing as 
inspiration and that any man of plain understanding 
may, by thieving from others, become a Michelangelo.’ 
It is true that Sir Joshua urges his students to study the 
great art of the past, but onesentence alone, if Blake would 
have checked a moment, would have shown him that 
his charge was untrue, for in the course of this lecture 
Reynolds says quite clearly: ‘Could we teach taste and 
genius by rules they would be no longer taste or genius.’ 

The-fifteen Discourses delivered by Reynolds until his 
resignation in 1790 were composed with great care, and 
contained much of immense value to the painters of his 
day. Despite his own shortcomings, and he knew as well 
as any man what they were, Reynolds tried sincerely 
to lay down the principles of painting for the guidance 
of his students and his fellow artists. The Discourses were 
the distilled wisdom of years of practical experience. 

A more formidable enemy, however, arose to chal- 
lenge Sir Joshua Reynolds. This enemy was James Barry, 
who also had been to Italy and had studied the works 
of the great Italian masters of the Renaissance. He had 
returned to England hoping to have the opportunity 
of painting great mural decorations to rival those of 
Michelangelo and of Paolo Veronese. Although Barry 
was an R.A., commissions were not forthcoming, so he 
wrote a pamphlet attributing his failure to a group of 
artists who he imagined were conspiring to cheat him 
of his right to greatness. In this pamphlet An Enquiry into 
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the Real and Imaginary Obstructions to the Acquisition of the Arts in 
England, he attacked Reynolds, though not by name, 
implying that now that the President of the Royal 
Academy had become a wealthy man by practising the 
humble art of portrait painting, he should no longer be- 
have like a dog in the manger and stand in the way of 
men who could undertake the more inspired kind of 
picture. 

He continued his attacks more openly in the Royal 
Academy itself, and even stooped to accuse Reynolds of 
immorality, a despicable charge as unworthy as it was 
untrue. It is not surprising that Reynolds, that most 
mild of men, told his assistant, Northcote, that ‘he was 
afraid he hated Barry’. 

Although Sir Joshua Reynolds did not marry he 
seems to have been extremely fond of children. His 
paintings of them often have a freshness and lack of 
pomposity sometimes missing in his paintings of older 
people. His portrait of the snub-nosed Brummel children 
to be seen at Kenwood House on the outskirts of London 
shows him at his best. 

In the same collection, however, is perhaps the worst 
of his child paintings, the dreadful ‘The Infant Academy’, 
unbearably coy and fortunately in a terrible state of 
preservation. Of these portraits of children in public 
collections another very charming one is that of “Miss 
Jane Bowles’, in the Wallace Collection, a delightfully 
natural portrait of a little girl hugging a slightly resentful 
puppy. The National Gallery in London, too, has a 
magnificent portrait painted about 1774 of ‘Lady Cockburn 
and her two children’. This picture, splendidly composed 
and richly coloured, the fine feathers of the pet macaw 
giving an almost oriental note to the colour scheme, is 
one of Reynolds’ happiest family pictures. 

For one of his most successful paintings in the Grand 
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Style, you must look at the daughters of Sir William 
Montgomery in the same gallery. It is a huge canvas 
about 18ft. high by 24ft. wide and one which, if it had 
not been so skilfully designed, could have collapsed into 
a chaos of loose curves and swirling drapery. The three 
ladies are dressed in semi-classical robes and are seen to 
be decorating the statue of a god with a wreath of flowers. 
The picture is entitled ‘The Graces adorning a term of 
Hymen’. A ‘term’ is a statue which terminates in a 
pedestal, as distinct from a complete statue with legs and 
feet. ‘Hymen’ was a Greek god, the son of Apollo who 
was worshipped as the god of marriage. 

As you can imagine, the painting is anything but a 
straightforward representation of three Georgian ladies. 
It is first and foremost a splendid decoration, and the 
ladies are arranged on the canvas to form a lilting, 
dancing-rhythm. It would, in fact, be quite a fair com- 
parison to say that, just as ballerinas are grouped by the 
choreographer in quite unreal but very lovely attitudes, 
so Sir Joshua has arranged his patrons to form a graceful 
design. The light and shade are beautifully modulated 
to enhance the airy grace of the three sisters. The slight 
breeze rippling their flowing robes emphasizes the sense 
of movement. 

Of all the beauties of the eighteenth century painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds one which shows his delicate 
skill to great advantage is the portrait of Nelly O’Brien, 
painted about 1760 and now in the Wallace Collection. 
Here the arrangement is far more natural than in the 
painting of the Montgomery sisters and the radiance 
of light reflected from Nelly O’Brien’s quilted skirt is 
wonderfully suggestive. The pearly quality of her skin, 
the delicacy of the modelling of the head under the wide 
hat, the dappling of the quilted skirt, the shagginess of 
the absurd dog on her lap, all these ‘tactile’ qualities 
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(qualities in other words), of touch, are beautifully inter- 
preted in skilfully manipulated oil paint. 

Of his portraits of men some of his best are to be 
found among the admirals in the Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich. Other popular ones are those at Manchester. 
At the National Gallery his craggy portrait of Lord 
Heathfield, the indomitable Governor of Gibraltar, his 
proud, battered-looking face painted with strong square 
brush-strokes, the great key of Gibraltar safe in his 
capable hands, looks the very essence of resolution and of 
courage. 

Thomas Gainsborough, one of his greatest rivals, was 
moved to wonder at the variety of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
work. This variety may well have been due to his having 
never stopped learning. He was always a student at heart. 
Even at the age of fifty-eight when he toured Belgium 
and Holland his mind was sufficiently receptive to learn 
from the paintings of such great Flemish masters as 
Peter Paul Rubens. Portraits painted on his return, 
such as that of Lady Anne Bingham at Althorp, were 
obviously influenced by what he had learned during that 
visit. 

In the following year (1782) a paralytic stroke forced 
him to give up painting for some time. The last years had 
not been easy ones despite his position and prestige. A 
great part of 1779 had been occupied by designing the 
windows at New College, Oxford, a disastrous under- 
taking, for the problems involved in designing a stained- 
glass window cannot necessarily be solved by a man 
whose whole life has been devoted to the very different 
craft of painting on canvas. 

There were rivalries and disagreements between the 
members of the Royal Academy too, disagreements in 
which, as President, Reynolds was bound to be involved. 
The most serious squabble, and one which must have 
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soured his last few years, was over the appointment of the 
Professor of Perspective of the Royal Academy in 1789. — 
Reynolds, who put up a candidate for election, was so 
abominably treated by some of the Academicians that 
he resigned from the Presidency, and only pressure from 
the King himself induced him to reconsider his decision. 
It was during the same year he lost the use of an eye 
for several weeks, and by 1790 the liver disease from which 
he suffered was clearly sapping his strength. He was a 
tired man, relying more and more on his assistants to 
carry out the drapery and other accessories to his pictures. 
He died quite peacefully on February 23rd, 1792. 

His funeral was a splendid State affair, with Dukes, 
Earls, Marquesses, a Viscount and a Lord accompanying 
the coffin as pall-bearers to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
he now lies buried. The malice of William Blake pursued 
him even after death, for that eccentric poet and artist 
wrote: 


When Sir Joshua Reynolds died, 

All nature was degraded, 

The King dropp’d a tear into the Queen’s ear 
And all his pictures faded. 


No doubt there will always be argument about the 
merits of Sir Joshua Reynolds as a painter, although we 
should have a very incomplete idea of the eighteenth 
century but for the many portraits he painted. 

So far as Sir Joshua Reynolds the man is concerned, 
we can hardly do better than quote a remark made by 
Dr. Johnson about him. That gruff, sagacious old man 
who knew Reynolds intimately for many years said: 


‘I know of no man who has passed through life 
with more observation than Reynolds. He is the 
same the whole year round; in illness and in pain he 
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is still the same. Sir, he is the most invulnerable man 
I know; the man with whom, if you should wish to 
quarrel, you will find the most difficulty to abuse.’ 


After nearly two hundred years, despite the changing 
fashions in art which have consigned some artists to 
obscurity and others to posterity, Johnson’s verdict still 
stands. Reynolds is still the most difficult artist to abuse 
because he is still the most invulnerable of them all. 
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trasts, or so full of contradictions, as that of the 

Georgian era in England. Houses such as Somer- 
set House, the essence of classical formality, were built 
at the same time and by the same architect as the Pagoda 
at Kew. The severity of the outside of Claydon House 
or of Woburn Abbey form the most astonishing contrast 
to the riot of ‘Chinese’ decoration to be found within or 
in the ‘Chinese’ Dairy in Woburn Park. Whilst Robert 
Adam was spending £12,000 on columns for the decor- 
ation of the ante-chamber at Syon House for the Duke 
of Northumberland, only a few miles away work was 
stopped on Horace Walpole’s ‘Strawberry Hill’ by a 
strike of half-starved workmen. 

Magnificent designs such as Grosvenor Square and 
Portman Square, models of town planning in miniature, 
concealed nauseating slums of a London where at least 
fifteen people died weekly of starvation and where 
thousands more died every year of typhus, typhoid and 
other ‘dirt’ diseases. 

While Lord Mansfield upheld the freedom of a negro 
slave once he was on British soil, press gangs were 
dragging unsuspecting country visitors to a life of 
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Ries can there have been an age so rich in con- 


incredible hardship and brutality in the Navy. Wilberforce 
spared nothing that slavery might be swept from our 
overseas possessions, while the Prime Minister was con- 
doning child labour in the spawning factories of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

The loss of the American colonies was offset by the 
acquisition of vast areas in Asia, and though the British 
Flag offered protection to its subjects in remote parts 
of the world, in London terrified travellers congregated 
at the Angel, Islington, for mutual protection before 
setting out across heaths and commons infested by foot- 
pads and highwaymen. 

Of all the documents preserved from the Georgian 
period, and there are many thousands, perhaps none 
are so vivid or so faithful as the drawings of Thomas 
Rowlandson. There is no aspect of the social life with all 
its contradictions and contrasts which he did not gleefully 
record with his swift and scathing line and delicate wash, 
a common enough technique in its day, but one which 
few artists have ever used to such magnificent effect. The 
pattern of his own life is no less richly woven of contrast 
and of contradiction than the life of Georgian England. 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in London, the son 
of an unsuccessful merchant who two years after his 
son’s birth, went bankrupt. His upbringing seems to 
have been largely the concern of his uncle, James 
Rowlandson, and his aunt, Jane, who after her husband’s 
death moved to Soho and seemed to have made herself 
responsible for the boy’s education. She was herself of 
French extraction and it is possible that some of the 
French qualities to be found in Rowlandson’s own work, 
and his fluency in the French language, may be traced 
to her and to her friends. 

Rowlandson, like his great predecessor Hogarth, 
seems to have shown talent at an early age, and by his 
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fifteenth birthday we find him entered on the register of 
the Royal Academy School. Here he worked for six 
years, the period of his training being interrupted only by 
a visit to Paris. Opinions vary considerably about the 
length of his stay in France, and it is difficult to say 
which authority is right. Similarities in the technique of 
water colour drawing are too slender an argument on 
which to base the view that Rowlandson was influenced 
by the French artist, Fragonard. 

The technique of wash-and-pen-drawing used is 
common to many eighteenth-century artists, and if one 
could isolate and compare examples of foliage drawn 
by any of the following, Paul and Thomas Sandby, 
Gainsborough, Fragonard, Richard Wilson, J. R. Cozens 
and Rowlandson, there would be so strong a similarity 
that they would defy identification by any but the most 
specialized expert. It was a kind of visual language in 
common use by all eighteenth-century artists with 
very slight personal variations. 

From the very earliest of his drawings it is evident 
that Rowlandson preferred the fluidity and rapidity of 
water colour, with the brilliantly handled accents added 
with a pen, to the slower and more solid oil paint. 
Only two oil paintings by Rowlandson survive, a version 
in oil colour of his famous ‘Vauxhall Gardens’ and ‘The 
Countryman and the Sharpers’, in which he appears 
himself as one of the tricksters engaged in relieving the 
countryman of his money at a card game. 

None should know better than Rowlandson the 
dangers of gambling. From the first he took part with 
more enthusiasm than wisdom in the drinking, gambling, 
wenching, riotous life of the well-to-do man of Georgian 
London. 

Rowlandson, like Hogarth, associated with theat- 
trical people, and one of his closest friends in his wild 
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revels was Jack Bannister the actor. Possibly a slightly 
more steadying influence was an amateur artist, Henry 
Wigstead, a personal friend of Aunt Jane. He was also a 
housepainter and a Bow Street magistrate. There seems 
to be no doubt that often Rowlandson touched up and 
corrected drawings signed by Wigstead, and in fact even 
those exhibited by the older man at the Royal Academy 
were only partly his own work. 

Other companions were the dissolute George Mor- 
land, and John Raphael Smith, the engraver, known 
for his remarkable reproductions in mezzotint of paint- 
ings by many of the founder-members of the Royal 
Academy, and James Gillray, the caricaturist. 

Whether carousing in London, playing cards or dice 
until the guttering candles of the gaming house were 
dimmed by the light of dawn, or rambling through the 
sunlit glades of Dulwich Village, or hiring a waterman 
to row him and his companions down to the Crown 
and Sceptre at Greenwich, Rowlandson’s sharp eyes and 
active pen are rarely still. Indeed, with his gambling debts 
and generally extravagant way of living, he had to rely 
on his pen and on his powers of production to avoid 
being arrested for debt. However vast his production 
(and some thousands of drawings testify to his prodigious 
output) it would be of little avail if he could not recoup 
his losses incurred at gaming. 

In 1781 therefore he began to experiment with ways of 
reproducing his drawings as Hogarth had done before. 
He examined Hogarth’s engravings, using them as his 
models. A rather more unusual man for him to study 
was Piranesi, an Italian etcher famous for his remarkably 
imaginative presentation of architectural subjects. Since 
Hogarth there had been one notable invention in 
methods of reproducing paintings and drawings, an 
invention known as ‘aquatint’, actually a form of etching. 
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As we have said in another chapter (Stubbs), the line 
in etching is made by the corrosive action of acid on 
metal. In aquatint plates, not only the line is etched but 
a special protective dust permits whole areas of tone 
to be etched too. (You will find a description of this 
process in the Glossary.) Invented on the Continent, 
this method had been brought to England and improved 
by Paul Sandby, about 1775, and it was to prove an ideal 
method of reproducing Rowlandson’s line-and-wash 
drawings of Georgian life. 

Rowlandson began to investigate this new medium 
at his house in Church Street, Soho. Oddly enough, 
experiments in etching and engraving were carried out 
in the same street by William Blake, the artist-poet, but 
the two men do not appear to have met, and indeed it is 
clear that had they done so they would have had little 
enough in common. 

It would be difficult to find two more dissimilar 
men, yet both were fine artists and both products of the 
Georgian period. Blake, the author of Jerusalem and the 
illustrator of The Book of Job, although almost exactly the 
same age as Rowlandson, would have had littlesympathy 
with the hard-drinking, dissolute gambler, no matter 
what skill he displayed as an artist. 

Another neighbour was Marat, a French doctor 
practising medicine in London but later to return to 
his native land and to become one of the most powerful 
influences on the course of the French Revolution. 
Marat’s only connection with art was the leading role 
his corpse was to play as the subject of one of David’s 
most famous paintings. (See Jacques Louis David.) 

In the meantime hundreds of drawings continued to 
flow from Rowlandson’s pencil, the pencil he declared 
which would always pay his creditors no matter how 
deeply the cards, the dice, and the horses might involve 
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him. Naturally, as Rowlandson was a townsman, many 
of his drawings are of town subjects. He drew the prom- 
enade in the park with bucks ogling pretty girls, he 
drew at the theatre and recorded the comedy taking 
place not only on the stage, but in the audience as well. 
He watched the London mob pelting the executioner 
as he performed his grisly task on some notorious high- 
wayman or hooting their disapproval of a verdict at a 
cock-fight or a prize-fight. 

It is worth remarking that Rowlandson found much 
that he needed for making pictures close at hand, in the 
everyday life of London. No doubt, if he were alive today, 
he would be just as interested in drawing the rush hour 
in our streets, in the rosetted crowds who throng the 
stands at Highbury or at Fulham, or in the Teddy boys 
and girls hard at work on the pin-tables of Soho. Unlike 
Hogarth, he had no crusade to pursue against vice, and 
no sermon to preach. His light touch records his com- 
ments on his own generation, and if his comments were 
amusing and vivid he was content. 

Dr. Johnson said ‘London has all that Life can afford’, 
but London was not enough for Rowlandson. No great 
distance away was Greenwich, and there the tapering 
masts and billowing sails had almost as much fascination 
for Rowlandson as the richly varied characters who 
tended them and the harpies who in their turn looked 
after the seamen. He drew ships and seamen many times, 
often with a riotous humour, a sort of visual guffaw, 
and sometimes with sympathy for the seaman’s life and 
the courage with which he endured it. 

Near Greenwich over the hill from the Park lay 
Blackheath and Shooter’s Hill, a notorious haunt of 
highwaymen. These, too, Rowlandson drew, and we 
even have a drawing of Dick Turpin leaping a toll gate 
and escaping from his pursuers. In the Cecil Higgins 
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Museum in Bedford is a beautiful drawing by Rowlandson 
of a highwayman turning to resist arrest under a great 
tree. 

Although a Londoner, Rowlandson loved the coun- 
try and country people. Horace Walpole, the famous 
son of the famous statesman, writing in July 1793 said: 


‘Indeed, all the way I came home, I could but 
gaze at the felicity of my countrymen. The road 
was one string of stage coaches, loaded within and 
without with noisy jolly folks, and the chaises and gigs 
that had been pleasuring in clouds of dust; every 
door and every window of every house was open, 
lights in every shop, every door with women sitting 
in the street, every inn crowded with jaded horses 
and every ale house full of drunken topers.’ 


This might be a description of a drawing by 
Rowlandson. 

To his great contemporary, John Constable, the 
wonder of the countryside was enough and people 
form only little spots of decorative detail or are scarcely 
to be seen in the wide fields or among the tall trees. It 
is very different with Rowlandson. For him, usually, 
people are the main interest, and whether they go about 
their affairs in the town, in the country, or by the sea, 
the people are always the reason for his drawings. 

Rowlandson had to earn his living, and to earn his 
living meant that he must not only attract public atten- 
tion but he must hold it. He therefore set to work rather 
like a journalist or a reporter to interest the public in the 
latest events. In 1782 a dreadful catastrophe had shocked 
the country into an awareness of the deplorable state of 
the Navy. One of the greatest ships of the line, the 
Royal George, was at Spithead for repair and for refitting. 
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On board was one of the most famous admirals of his 
day, Admiral Richard Kempenfelt, and some 900 men. ~ 
The ship was gently tilted to enable the shipwrights to 
repair the bottom, when the rotten timber gave way 
without warning and the ship sank, drowning the 
Admiral and most of the crew. Rowlandson, that 
autumn, decided to make a visit to Spithead, to make 
drawings of the wreck of the Royal George and of the other 
shipping. He returned with his notebook crammed 
with sketches providing invaluable reference material 
for book illustrations and for future drawings. 

It might be interesting at this point to analyse his 
method of working. The first sketch was carried out 
lightly in pencil and the main arrangement of the 
drawing virtually settled, although he left himself 
‘elbow room’, as it were, to alter the picture as he went 
along, if necessary. Thin, semi-transparent washes of 
simple colour were then laid in, the blue of the sky or of 
a seaman’s coat, the tint of the main mass of foliage, 
and the simple flesh tints. Light and shade were then 
broadly indicated, shadows overlying the local colour 
and defining the main forms. A watered-down ink or 
pale water colour was then applied with a quill pen to 
the background, but the foreground was later drawn in 
more strongly with the same quill pen but charged with 
darker and sometimes warmer-coloured ink. Finally, 
really dark accents were added with the quill to give 
emphasis and richness to the main forms. 

If you examine a drawing taken from one of Row- 
landson’s sketch-books you can trace each stage of work. 
It is a very simple technique and one which would enable 
Rowlandson to make a surprisingly detailed drawing 
in perhaps half an hour. The live, springy quality of 
the quill is often beautifully exploited in these rapid 
drawings. 
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As we have shown, Rowlandson’s drawings were 
not necessarily an end in themselves. Some were meant 
to be etched, aquatinted, and then finally issued as 
prints. This consideration forced Rowlandson to keep 
his original tones few in number and simple in shape. 

Rowlandson made his etching from the original 
drawing, on a copper plate, and etched the main design 
in line. It is sad to see how much sensitivity and grace 
were lost during this process, as a tracing had to be 
made from the original, then this tracing had to be 
transferred to the copper and finally drawn once again 
with the etching needle. In each process the line became 
more and more lifeless. A professional engraver then 
added the shadowsin aquatint (probably under Rowland- 
son’s supervision), and after the plate had been printed 
water colours were painted on to the print by hand. 

Even if Rowlandson did the first print himself, the 
unfortunate hacks who had to paint in all the blues, 
then all the reds, then all the browns, and so on, from 
his original draft can have found little creative pleasure 
in the task. Certainly the final aquatint has little of the 
grace and vitality of the original drawing and it is clear 
that Rowlandson’s reputation must have suffered sadly 
if he was judged not on his original drawings, but on 
the prints derived from them. 

Another fine drawing, called ‘Vauxhall Gardens’, 
which was executed during 1784 by Rowlandson, contains 
recognizable portraits of a great many important people. 
It must be admitted that Rowlandson has taken con- 
siderable liberties with the truth, for it is very unlikely 
that so many famous people would have congregated all 
together in the same place and at the same time. The list 
includes the Prince of Wales (looking much more hand- 
some and much younger than he was in 1784), ‘Perdita’ 
Robinson, the actress whose portrait was painted by 
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Gainsborough and by Reynolds, Sir Bate Dudley (the 
editor of the Morning Post) who befriended Thomas Gains- 
borough and many other notabilities. A merry party in 
the box at the entertainment consists of the famous 
Dr. Johnson and his chronicler, Boswell, Mrs. Thrale and 
Oliver Goldsmith, the poet, who had actually died some 
time before the drawing was made. 

Rowlandson’s flattery of the Prince of Wales un- 
doubtedly led to more distinguished patronage later, for 
one of the few straightforward portraits painted by 
Rowlandson was of his Royal Highness. Nevertheless, 
Rowlandson could not resist the chance to make fun of 
George III, the father of the Prince of Wales, when 
Peter Pindar produced a mock classical poem called 
The Lousiad. In this poem is told the story of the tribulation 
of the Royal Household when the King found a louse on 
his plate. This called forth from Rowlandson a series of 
comical illustrations and both ‘Peter Pindar’ and Row- 
landson continued to collaborate for several years, for 
Rowlandson’s broad humour exactly suited the former’s 
writings. 

Rowlandson’s Aunt Jane died in 1789 and left him a 
substantial legacy, so he decided to take a holiday and 
went to Brighton (or Brighthelmstone, as it was then 
called) with his friend Wigstead. Although there is no 
doubt that the growing seaside resort had much to offer 
to a young man of taste with money to spend, with its 
raffish Society and nearby race-course, for Rowlandson 
it was an unfortunate choice. In a surprisingly short time 
Aunt Jane’s legacy dwindled and disappeared and 
Rowlandson was obliged to set to work to recoup his 
losses. He etched a series of plates called ‘An Excursion 
to Brighthelmstone’ and then illustrated a number of 
books including the famous Tom Jones by Fielding and a 
number of novels by Smollett. 
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Some of the fun seems to have disappeared from a 
number of his drawings at this time, as though, dogged 
by ill-luck at the gaming tables and perhaps deserted 
by some of his fair-weather friends, he was becoming 
a little embittered. 

Rowlandson’s friend, James Gillray, attacked the 
Prince of Wales and his follies in a series of savage cari- 
catures. Rowlandson, too, produced prints expressing 
the dislike and contempt of the populace for the dis- 
graceful treatment of the unfortunate Mrs. Fitzherbert 
by the Prince of Wales. One drawing in particular shows 
Mrs. Fitzherbert (very charmingly and sympathetically 
drawn) with a most loathsome pig-like creature just 
recognizable as the Prince sprawling at her side. 

In yor Rowlandson again attacked the Prince by 
issuing two prints, one entitled ‘How to Escape Winning’ 
and the other ‘How to Escape Losing’. These prints, 
everyone knew, referred to a scandalous business of 
the Prince’s jockey on his horse ‘Escape’ being instructed 
to fake the results of the races. The same year Rowland- 
son worked with George Morland, an able artist when 
sober, to produce a series of sporting prints. The figures 
were drawn by Rowlandson and the backgrounds 
largely by George Morland. The prints were called 
‘Pheasant Shooting’, ‘Snipe Shooting’, ‘Duck Shooting’ 
and ‘Partridge Shooting’. The partnership looked prom- 
ising at first but Morland was a hopeless drunkard 
and continually in debt because of his craving for drink 
and Rowlandson would have been wiser to end his 
connection with him there and then. 

By 1795 Rowlandson, despite continuous production 
(some drawings being coarser and more grotesque than 
his best work), was obliged to move to a squalid little 
basement in Robert Street, Adelphi. Wigstead still 
continued to visit him and to help him all he could. 
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The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had seen 
the development in England of a new sort of draughts- 
man known as a topographical artist. This was an 
artist who drew landscape as a subject in itself, and not 
merely as a background to a portrait, for example. It 
must be remembered that where a General today would 
use aerial photography with which to plan his oper- 
ations or to brief his troops, or after the battle to record 
the terrain over which it was fought, the General of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had to depend 
upon an artist to prepare drawings for him, or at least a 
staff officer trained as an artist. Drawing was an essential 
part of every young officer’s course. 

In the same way, explorers such as Captain Cook took 
artists with them to record all they found on voyages to 
unknown lands and an Admiral, too, had no other 
means of describing pictorially the pattern of foreign 
fortifications or harbours, or the progress of a battle 
at sea. 

Landowners with fine country houses and wide 
estates employed topographical artists to make drawings 
of them. They would help to finance an artist who 
would tour the country persuading various noblemen 
to subscribe towards the cost of a book which would 
include prints of all the notable country houses drawn 
during the journey. 

Rowlandson, although not one of the regular topo- 
graphical artists, did undertake this kind of drawing, for 
it gave him an opportunity not only of getting more 
work, but of travel too. He published drawings of a tour 
of Wales, and some of the studies he produced in country 
lanes, outside country ale houses, or at the hunt, far from 
the squalor and depravity of London, are among the 
most charming and poetic of all his drawings. 

He was now fortunate enough to encounter another 
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patron, a wealthy banker whom he met shortly after he 
had exchanged the basement in Robert Street for an 
attic in St. James’ Street, Adelphi. This wealthy banker 
might almost have been one of Rowlandson’s own 
creations, a great barrel of a man named Michell. 

With Mathew Michell, Rowlandson was able to set 
off on a tour of the Low Countries. Although he was 
himself a tourist, he delighted in caricaturing the Eng- 
lishmen abroad and to make fun of their mishaps at the 
hands of the Customs men, the innkeepers and the 
shopkeepers. On the other hand he was also able to make 
capital fun out of the people of the countries he was 
visiting. The human animal, no matter what clothes it 
wore or with what tongue it spoke, was always a fair 
target for Rowlandson’s shafts of wit. 

Some indication of Rowlandson’s powers as a straight- 
forward draughtsman, however, is not necessarily found 
by examining the people in the pictures, but by look- 
ing at the drawings of the architecture in the back- 
ground. 

The high gabled houses of Holland and Belgium 
with their red brick enrichments are beautifully ex- 
pressed. As an experienced etcher, Rowlandson naturally 
seized upon the variety, surface and richness of texture 
and interpreted it with limpid washes of clear colour 
and with sharp accents of his pen. People whose 
acquaintance with Rowlandson is limited to some of 
the coarsely etched copies of his caricatures would do 
well to study the sensitive beauty of these backgrounds, 
or the lovely drawings he made of the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, after his return from the Continent. 

This same delight in architecture is also apparent in 
his drawings of the English country towns and markets 
in Devon and Cornwall and, of course, of the lovely 
crescents and squares of the beautiful city of Bath. The 
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drawings of Bath in the Victoria Art Gallery there give 

a remarkable impression of the pleasures enjoyed by the © 
eighteenth-century visitors, and of the beauty of the 
architecture which is still to be seen there today. 

In the meantime Henry Angelo, the fencing-master, 
and Angelo’s father, issued a book on swordsmanship 
entitled Hungarian and Highland Broadsword. It was illustrated 
with twenty-four plates drawn by Rowlandson, aqua- 
tinted by J. Hill and published by Rudolph Ackermann. 
Rowlandson worked for Ackermann the publisher 
many times, and no doubt a number of the aquatints 
were handpainted by the French refugees from the 
Revolution for whom Ackermann had great sympathy. 
It was one of these émigrés with whom Rowlandson 
was to collaborate in one of his best-known series, 
The Microcosm of London, which appeared early in 1808. 
The final work consisted of 100 coloured views of 
London life, from the splendour of the City Aldermen 
in Guildhall to the misery of Newgate Gaol. 

The work was equally divided between Rowlandson, 
who drew all the figures, and the French émigré, Charles 
Auguste Pugin, who drew all the architectural sur- 
roundings. Having seen Rowlandson’s drawings of 
architecture it seems strange that Rudolph Ackermann 
should have found it necessary to employ another artist, 
but it may well have been out of kindness to Pugin, who 
must have found life in Georgian London very different 
from his aristocratic existence in pre-revolutionary 
France. 

The Microcosm of London was a great success artis- 
tically, and the ill-assorted couple, Rowlandson and 
Pugin, collaborated admirably. Pugin’s drawings are 
clear and precise, and have admirable feeling for atmos- 
phere and sunlight, whilst Rowlandson’s pot-bellied 
aldermen and spindly legged rakes inhabit the rooms so 
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convincingly that it is difficult to realize that the final 
production was not by one artist. 

About the same time Rowlandson illustrated the 
incredible adventures of a gentleman, who, although 
he was a real person, is possibly known as the biggest liar 
in fiction. This was the notorious Baron Miinchhausen. 
The Baron, a master of exaggeration, must have appealed 
strongly to Rowlandson’s sense of fun, and the com- 
bination of Baron Miinchhausen’s exploits and Row- 
landson’s illustrations was sufficiently popular to war- 
rant a special edition of Miinchhausen at Walcheren two 
years later. 

Much nearer home, however, was invented another 
fantastic old gentleman whose adventures were to be of 
considerable value to Rowlandson. This was the famous 
Dr. Syntax. According to Bernard Falk’s admirable 
biography of Rowlandson,! Mathew Michell wanted 
Rowlandson to produce a series of illustrations of their 
travels together with himself as the main character. This 
Rowlandson declined to do and it was Bannister, the 
actor, who in a brilliant description gave Rowlandson 
the idea of the very hero for whom he was seeking. 
To quote from Mr. Falk’s book: 


‘*J have it,” said Bannister, “you must fancy a 
skin-and-bone hero, a pedantic old prig in a shovel- 
hat with a pony, sketching tools and rattletraps, and 
place him in such scrapes as travellers frequently 
meet with, hedge ale-houses, second and third-rate 
inns, thieves, gibbets, mad bulls and the like. Come,” 
he proceeded, warming with his subject, “give us a 
sheet of paper and we'll strike off a few hints.” ’ 


Rowlandson there and then set to work on the 
adventures of Dr. Syntax, basing his drawing of the 
1 Bernard Falk, Thomas Rowlandson: His Life and Art (Hutchinson, 1949). 
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Doctor partly on Bannister’s description, and possibly 
ona real parson he had met in Cornwall. ; 

London saw Dr. Syntax first on May ist, 1809, in a new 
publication by Rudolph Ackermann called Poetical 
Magazine and ‘the pedantic old prig in a shovel hat with 
a pony’ was an immediate success. The text of his adven- 
tures based on Rowlandson’s drawings was undertaken 
by a down-at-heel writer named William Combe. The 
verses apparently were written after the drawings had 
been made. As the series progressed William Combe 
would pin up the latest drawing when it came and 
compose the verse to illustrate it there and then. 

Here is a sample of William Combe’s style, describing 
how Dr. Syntax mounted on Grizzle, his grey horse, 
was robbed by highwaymen. 


For now with fierce impetuous rush, 
Three ruffians issued from a bush; 

One Grizzle stop’d, and seized the reins, 
While they all threat the Doctor’s brains. 
Poor Syntax, trembling with affright, 
Resists not such superior might, 

But yields him to their savage pleasure. 
And gives his purse with all its treasure. 


The drawings illustrating this poem are some of 
Rowlandson’s least attractive but enjoyed great popu- 
larity at the time. Dr. Syntax was so well known that 
wigs and hats were specially designed from the drawings 
and sold in large numbers. The books were translated into 
German and the first series having been so successful, 
another was issued eight years later, when Dr. Syntax 
was supposed to have lost his nagging wife and now 
looked for one to take her place. 

A third ‘tour’ was published in 1821. William Combe, 
however, was by then a man of eighty, whilst Rowland- 
son was in his sixties and found a great deal to be done 
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apart from the drawings of the skin-and-bone hero. He 
continued to illustrate books on travel (such books as a 
Journal of Sentimental Travels in Southern Provinces of France and 
Sketches from Nature) as well as producing a host of drawings 
of London life as it went on around him. 

No commercial artist can be expected to produce his 
best work all the time. Often inspiration is lacking, 
and only the urgent demands of his editor or the need 
for money drives the artist on to produce something to 
satisfy both. If we would do Rowlandson justice we 
must remember the difficult conditions under which he 
worked. At his best, he is one of the greatest draughtsmen 
of the eighteenth century, and hundreds of drawings 
will confirm this. We must not, however, expect to 
find his full genius displayed in every drawing he did, 
and certainly not in all those etchings and aquatints 
copied or traced by another’s hand. The gap between 
an original painting by Rowlandson and the print as 
it finally emerged for sale to the public, can be studied at 
the Cecil Higgins Museum and Art Gallery at Bedford, 
where they may often be found side by side. 

He continued to draw to the very end of his life and 
drawings produced during the last year show that his 
powers were undiminished. He died on April 21st, 1827, 
comparatively unnoticed. Puritanical, Victorian England, 
which followed the England portrayed so faithfully, 
was content, perhaps even anxious, for his riotous, 
rollicking humour to lapse into obscurity. Today, we 
are only too glad to acknowledge our debt to this great 
artist. A French writer, referring to one of his own 
countrymen, said that he was ‘One of those men who 
typify the tastes of a century, who express it, personify 
it, and incarnate it’. This could have been written, with 
equal truth, about Thomas Rowlandson, and the age 
in which he lived. 
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Terror was drawing to its close. Citizeness Capet, 

her wrists pinioned behind her back, her body still 
erect, the shapeless cap of Liberty hiding her wispy hair, 
was on her way to the guillotine. She had seen so much 
and endured so much during the past few years, and 
particularly since the Revolutionaries had brought to 
trial her weak unhappy husband, and had condemned 
him to death in the January of that year. 

France, torn by civil war within, the Provinces in 
revolt against the Central Government in Paris, invaded 
by foreign powers from without, was it seemed in the 
grip of a monstrous fever, an illness for which the only 
remedy seemed a massive blood-letting. Over 1,300 people 
had died in forty-seven days, and now the tide of hate 
and suspicion was to engulf Citizeness Capet. 

An artist, seated at a window in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré made a drawing of her as the tumbril forced 
its way through the pitiless mob—a mob who had never 
liked her and of whom she had very little understanding. 
For Citizeness Capet was no ordinary prisoner—the 
artist could hardly have drawn all the unfortunates who 
made their last journey along the Rue Saint-Honoré. 
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Pp ARIS, October 16th, 1793, and the dreadful Reign of 


He drew her because, stripped of her titles, her palaces, — 
widowed, and now to be robbed of life itself, he knew 
only too well that Citizeness Capet had been Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France, and daughter of the 
powerful Maria Thérésa and the Emperor of Austria. 

The artist, too, was a man of some consequence in 
the Republic of France. A personal friend and confidant 
of Robespierre, the virtual dictator of the arts in France, 
and sometime President of the Convention itself, Jacques 
Louis David was no ordinary artist, and, for that matter, 
no ordinary man. 


Jacques Louis David was born in Paris in 1748, and 
while at the Collége des Quatre Nations had a thorough 
grounding in Latin, Greek and Ancient History, an 
education which was to stand him in good stead and 
which was to have a profound effect on his develop- 
ment into one of the greatest classical artists of his 
day. 

The discoveries of Roman art, Roman architecture 
and Roman writings had inspired the whole of civilized 
Europe with a desire to emulate the achievements of the 
more ancient past. 

In England the Banqueting Hall in Whitehall, the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich, and many other buildings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had been 
the direct outcome of the excitement with which 
architects, artists and their patrons had returned from 
the study of the remains of the grandeur that was Rome 
and the glory that was Greece. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, following 
discoveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum, there was 
hardly a great country house in France or England 
which could not boast of a collection of Greek or Roman 
statuary, which if not actually genuine was so skilfully 
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copied that it gave an air of truth to the assertion that 
it was really Classical art. 

For a young artist to satisfy the Academy in France, 
that powerful and autocratic trade union of art, he 
must show himself capable of painting canvases, not only 
illustrating some notable theme from ancient Greek or 
Roman history, but resembling in the figure painting 
the smooth idealized forms of classical sculpture. The 
character of the people in the pictures had to conform 
to the same classical ideal, the colours to contribute to 
and enhance this sculptural feeling. 

The goal of every young student was the Prix de 
Rome—a scholarship which enabled him to travel to 
Rome and to study at the newly established French 
Academy there. David was related to Boucher, the 
powerful and popular designer and painter at the Court 
of Louis XV. He studied with him for a short time, but 
the airy grace of Boucher’s nymphs, cupids and god- 
desses floating on rosy-coloured clouds on the ceilings 
of the boudoirs of the Court ladies had little attraction 
for the serious-minded student, and on Boucher’s 
advice David joined a more worthy teacher, Joseph Vien. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to win the 
Prix de Rome, attempts which brought David to the 
brink of suicide, he was finally successful in 1776, and 
accompanied his master, who had just been appointed 
Director of the French Academy in Rome, to Italy. 

It was in Rome that he met another artist, Antony 
Raphael Mengs, a Bohemian, who declared that by 
taking the finest elements from each great art of the past, 
an artist might fashion even greater art of his day. An 
artist who sets out to copy the perfection of each style 
and embodies it in his own work is known as an ‘eclectic’, 
and Mengs’ advice was to have considerable effect on 
the young David’s own work. 
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Much more valuable, however, to David was his 
contact with the actual classical work, and this accounts 
for the enormous success of his painting of ‘The Oath of 
the Horatii’. In this painting of the brothers swearing 
an oath to defend Rome with their lives, David recon- 
structed, so far as it was possible, the costume, the 
armour, the architecture and the very spirit of ancient 
Rome. The figures are solid, idealized and almost like 
statuary. Painted in 1787, the picture was approved of and 
bought by the King of France himself, and David's 
success was assured. 

His painting in 1797 of the tragic and noble end of 
Socrates, and the ‘Love of Paris and Helen’ in 1788, both 
show his absorption with the more serious, antiquarian 
study of classical form, although it is an interesting fact 
that one of the unexpected influences it had on French 
life was the way it affected the clothes of the French 
aristocracy. Every woman of taste in Paris wanted to 
dress like a Roman or Greek in long classical tunics, and 
hair bound in direct imitation of the Roman sculpture 
became the fashion. Furniture designers, too, followed 
the classical examples and copied the furniture which 
appeared in David’s paintings. 

But David was concerned with more serious matters 
than hairdressing and furniture design. When he was 
making his painting of ‘Brutus’, ominous stormclouds 
of the French Revolution were gathering, and indeed 
when the picture was exhibited in the Salon in 1789 
the Revolution had actually begun. 

Brutus had condemned his own sons to death for 
their treachery in combining with the Tarquins against 
Rome, and in the painting, now to be seen in the Louvre, 
David has shown the anguish of Brutus seated at home 
as the bodies of his sons are brought in. 

The Revolutionaries, and perhaps David himself, 
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saw in the painting a message as it were that they, too, 
must be prepared to sacrifice themselves and _ their 
families in order that France, greater than mere family 
ties, should be saved. 

So despite the Royal patronage, and setting aside 
many personal friendships, David set to work to assist 
in the remodelling of France on the pattern of the 
Roman Republic he had admired so much. He joined 
the Jacobin party, whose symbols were a cap with an 
eye on it, to denote their vigilance in seeking out the 
enemies of France wherever they were to be found, and a 
bell with which to sound the alarm. 

No keener eyes than those of David were to be 
found in the Jacobin party. He started a vast painting of 
the famous “Tennis Court Oath’ but before it could be 
completed many of the original participants had been 
put to death for political reasons. The picture was 
never finished and only the drawings and studies 
remain. 

David found much to be done and much that he 
could do. The sculpture, the paintings, the tapestries 
and the very chateaux themselves, it is true, had been 
the property of the hated aristocracy. They now belonged 
to France and were an integral part of the French in- 
heritance, and David succeeded in checking the looting 
and destruction of them, saving them for the French 
people. 

Nevertheless, art was not something for a limited 
and privileged section of the French people, and artists 
were not only those painters and sculptors whose 
works had been found acceptable to the French Academy. 
Owing to the rigid organization and the favouritism of 
the members of the Academy, only 300 paintings had 
been found worthy of exhibition at the Salon in 1789— 
indeed David’s own ‘Brutus’ only just managed to be 
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included. David therefore set to work to remodel the 
Academy on a much more liberal pattern. 

Art was to be the mouthpiece of reform, a sort of 
visual propaganda for the Republic, and by 1793, in his 
speech to the Convention, David makes clear the role 
he has selected for the ‘national jury of the arts’ which 
was to replace the old Royal Academy. 


‘Your Committee has, therefore, considered the 
arts in the light of all those factors by which they 
should help to spread the progress of the human 
spirit, and to propagate and transmit to posterity the 
striking examples of the efforts of a tremendous 
people who, guided by reason and philosophy, are 
bringing back to earth the reign of liberty, equality 
and law. The arts must therefore contribute force- 
fully to the education of the public. Too long have 
the tyrants, fearful even of the image of virtue, kept 
thought itself in chains, encouraged licence, and 
stamped out genius; the arts are the imitation of 
Nature in her most beautiful and perfect form; a 
feeling natural to man attracts him to the same end.’ 


Thus he defined the place of art in the new Republic, 
and it was this ideal which was the driving force behind 
his own work at that time. 

Although he had already produced some splen- 
did portraiture (notably portraits of his father-in-law, 
M. Pécoul, and of his mother-in-law) the Revolution 
gave him an opportunity to record on canvas the out- 
standing men of his day. He painted Barére, in the act 
of making his speech for the prosecution of the Citizen 
Capet (Louis XVI), Saint-Just, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and Lepelletier de Saint Fargeau, 
later to be assassinated. 
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Far more famous, however, is his portrait of Jean 
Paul Marat, the scientist who was stabbed to death by 
Charlotte Corday. Marat, who had studied and practised 
medicine in Paris and London could only find relief from 
a painful skin disease by prolonged baths, and it was 
in his bath that Charlotte Corday had found him at 
work and had assassinated him on July 13th, 1793. 

As soon as Marat’s death was announced to the 
Convention, David was urged to make a painting of the 
‘martyrdom’ of ‘The Friend of the People’, as Marat 
was known, and by October the painting was exhibited 
in the courtyard of the Louvre, together with the original 
bath in which Marat had been seated, and the painting 
of the assassination of Lepelletier. In addition to such 
records as these, David busied himself designing costumes 
for the officials of the Revolution, and was responsible 
for the design and execution of such feast days and 
processions as the Revolutionaries had devised to take 
the place of the Saints’ days and Holy days of the pre- 
Revolution times. 

With the fall of Robespierre and his death, David 
was thrown into prison along with other Jacobins. He 
was imprisoned in the Luxembourg Palace for several 
months, released and then re-arrested. It was during 
his imprisonment that he painted the famous self- 
portrait, now to be seen in the Louvre. Once freed, he 
was content to give up politics, thankful to have escaped 
with his life, and to be able to devote himself to painting. 

In the meantime France was still torn between rival 
parties jockeying for position and power, while her 
armies were trying to repel the invading Austrians. 

In 1799 David again exhibited a large painting, and 
again, although it was based on a classical theme (as 
‘Brutus’ had been) it also carried an obvious message for 
the France of his own day. 
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Rome like France had been split by rival factions, and 
in David’s painting he has chosen the moment when the 
Sabine women, more wise than their husbands and 
sweethearts, had interposed their living bodies between 
the upraised weapons of the warriors and forced them to 
cease fighting. The moral was obvious—if France was 
to be saved, all Frenchmen must settle their internal 
strife and must unite against the common enemy. 
David had painted this picture and thought about its 
message during his imprisonment, and the painting took 
more definite torm in his mind after he had seen an 
antique engraved stone reproduced in a book on ancient 
art, drawings made by Flaxman, the English sculptor, 
to illustrate the Iliad, and the books by Wincklemann, 
the German antiquary. 

He induced his friends, his pupils and his relations 
to pose for the final painting, and exhibited it at first in 
1799 at the National Palace of Science and Art. He received 
a considerable sum of money from the charge for 
admission he made to see the picture. He defended this 
somewhat commercial attitude in a pamphlet: 


‘, .. Who will deny that until now the French 
people has been a stranger to the arts, and has lived 
in their midst without participating in them? Any 
fine piece of painting or sculpture was immediately 
bought by a rich man, often very cheaply; and 
jealous of his exclusive ownership, he allowed it to 
be seen by only a few friends, and barred it from 
the rest of society. At least, by adopting a system of 
public exhibitions, the people will, for a small sum, 
partake of the wealth of genius; it will educate itself 
in the arts, to which it is not as indifferent as one 


pretends to believe; its horizons will spread, its taste 
will grow... .’ 
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Other important changes were indeed to come about 
during the five years it was on exhibition. France was to 
be unified as David had hoped, but in quite a different 
way and by a very remarkable man. 

By 1800 David had met and painted the portrait of the 
new strong man of France, Napoleon Bonaparte. From 
the very first David seems to have fallen under the spell 
of the First Consul. ‘Bonaparte is a man to whom altars 
would have been erected in ancient times’ is how he 
described the power which Napoleon exerted on those 
who came in contact with him. 

His first portrait of Napoleon shows him astride a 
plunging white horse, his cloak flowing in the wind, 
as he crosses the St. Bernard Pass through the Alps. 
(He actually crossed the Alps, much more sensibly, on a 
mule, with the rearguard of his army.) David had in- 
tended to paint him, sword in hand, on the battlefield, 
but Napoleon said: ‘No, it is no longer with the sword 
that one wins battles; I wish to be painted calmly seated 
on a rearing horse.’ And the painting in the Louvre 
shows that David obeyed his instructions exactly. 

In the same year (1800) David painted another equally 
famous portrait, that of Madame Récamier, which, 
although unfinished, is one of the loveliest paintings in 
the Louvre. Juliette Récamier, the famous beauty and 
wit, was twenty-three years of age when David painted 
her, reclining gracefully on a couch designed from a 
classical model, and wearing classical robes. It is said that 
David refused to finish the painting when he found that 
she had consented to sit for another artist. ‘Women have 
their whims,’ he said, ‘artists also have theirs. Allow 
me to gratify mine. I shall keep your portrait in its 
present state.’ 

Actually he was now to embark on one of the busiest 
periods of his life. Napoleon had recognized what a 
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powerful tool David might be, if handled carefully 
and rewarded financially, and in 1804, when Napoleon ~ 
ascended the throne of France, David became his official 
Court painter. 

His first two big commissions came within two days 
of each other. On December 2nd, 1804, David witnessed 
the Coronation of Napoleon, and two days later he 
was present at the taking of the Oath of Allegiance to 
the new Emperor on the Champs de Mars, and saw the 
distribution by Napoleon of the eagle-topped standards 
which were to strike terror on battlefields in the most 
remote parts of Europe. 

David now had two great canvases to paint, and 
employed a number of pupils and assistants to help him. 
He was obliged to make certain adjustments in order that 
his Royal Master should appear in a more favourable 
light, for both these paintings were clearly propaganda 
pieces. At the actual Coronation Napoleon had snatched 
the crown from the hands of Pope Pius VII and had 
crowned himself. David found it advisable to depict 
that part of the ceremony where Napoleon was crowning 
his wife Josephine, whilst in the background the Pope 
performs the act of benediction. 

David was naturally present at the Coronation, but 
of course would have had little time for more than a 
rough sketch of the general appearance of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame and of those attending the ceremony. 
Back in the old church of Cluny in Paris, which had been 
given to him as a studio, David and his assistants made 
many careful portraits of the noblemen, the Generalsand 
the Court officials in their splendid uniforms, to be 
included in the final painting. With the help of a scale 
model made by his assistant, Madame Mongez, he 
worked out the lighting effects and the arrangement of 
the figures before embarking on the finished work. 
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Thetwo great paintings, “The Coronationof Napoleon’, 
now in the Louvre, ‘The Distribution of the Eagles’, now 
at Versailles, were completed between 1805 and 1809. Four 
years may seem a long time in which to paint two 
pictures, but of course both have a very large number of 
portraits—scores of recognizable likenesses for which 
studies had to be made—and numerous portraits of the 
Emperor himself had to be painted at the same time for 
distribution to the various departments of France. 

One of his most remarkable portraits of Napoleon, 
and one which incidentally pleased the Emperor himself, 
shows him standing in his study. Behind him the hands 
of the clock point to twelve minutes past four, and the 
guttering candle burned low in its socket shows that 
Napoleon has been working the whole night. On being 
shown the portrait, Napoleon was said to have re- 
marked: ‘You understand me, David; by night I work 
for the well-being of my subjects, and by day for their 

lory.’ 
; David was now secure and respected, but although 
Napoleon offered him a seat on the Senate he refused. 
He was, after all, sixty-five years of age, and he felt that 
such strength and time as remained to him should be 
devoted to painting. 

Once again he turned to a classical theme for another 
masterpiece—this time, not from ancient Rome, but 
from ancient Greece. He had been inspired by the story 
of the Spartan King, Leonidas, who, fighting against 
overwhelming odds at Thermopolae, during the Pelo- 
ponnesian wars, had finally charged with his depleted 
force of 300 men the full might of the Persian Army, and 
had died rather than surrender. The Louvre in Paris 
still has the original drawings and the final painting. The 
drawing of the main composition was carried out in 
1800, but the final painting was not completed until 1814. 
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In the midst of the turmoil and panic, the Spartan King, 
his drawn sword in his hand, sits, tense and silent, it is 
the moment of decision. 

That year, too, in Europe the moment of decision had 
arrived. The combined forces of England, Spain, Russia 
and Germany had proved too much for the French and 
their wavering allies, and in spite of Napoleon’s desperate 
struggles, the victory of Waterloo had finally destroyed 
his Empire. 

With Napoleon in exile, and a Bourbon king once 
again on the throne, David himself was now in danger. 
Only twenty-four years before David had voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. 

His very paintings were now a source of danger to him. 
The picture of Marat was hastily overpainted by his 
pupil Gros, with a less dangerous subject, and David, 
knowing that his enemies would spare no effort to bring 
him to trial for his revolutionary past, sent as many of 
his paintings away to the country as he could and pre- 
pared for flight. 

Both ‘The Coronation of Napoleon’ and ‘The Dis- 
tribution of the Eagles’ were cut from their frames, 
divided into reasonably transportable pieces, and des- 
patched to a western seaport, for David hoped eventually 
to be able to reach Rome. 

It would have been a fitting end to his long and un- 
swerving loyalty to the classical ideal that he should be 
allowed to end his days in Rome, but this was denied him. 

Banished from France he was allowed to live in 
Brussels. Here, at the age of sixty-seven, he continued to 
paint and to write to those of his pupils who were still 
painting in France, urging them to continue the classical 
tradition he had fought to establish. His painting ‘Mars 
disarmed by Venus’, painted in Brussels at this time, is 
still to be seen in the Musée des Beaux-Arts there, 
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together with the more famous portrait of Marat, now 
uncovered and restored. 

In 1825 Jacques Louis David, once a Revolutionary, for 
some time a Royalist, but always a great classical artist, 
died in exile. 
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Francisco José de Goya 


y Lucientes 


xX 1746—I828 %& 


HOSE of you who have visited the National 

Gallery in London will probably agree that one 

of the most attractive portraits in the whole of 
that remarkable collection is found in the rooms con- 
taining work by Spanish painters. The portrait is that of 
‘Dona Isabel Cobos de Porcel’, painted about 1806, but 
painted with such vigour and with such truth, that it is 
quite impossible to realize that this Spanish noblewoman 
lived so long ago. 

The sitter herself was certainly a lovely woman, and, 
although physical attractiveness does not guarantee a 
lovely picture, it is her beauty rather than the painting 
which first draws the visitors to the canvas, no matter 
how museum-weary or preoccupied they may be. 

Goya seems to have realized, in paint, the arrogant 
splendour of Dona Isabel, and although you may get 
just the faintest echo of this splendour from the small, 
colourless reproduction in this book, only the original 
in the National Gallery can really give you all that Goya 
achieved. 
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The colour is subdued, but rich. The proud head, 
with honey-coloured hair, framed by the freely painted 
mantilla of black lace, is superbly posed on the solidly 
painted, cylindrical neck, which in its turn emerges from 
the full rich form of the shoulders and bosom. The whole 
pose is one of restrained vitality. The arms are braced 
akimbo, the head turns to look over the right shoulder. 
The eyes are lustrous, the mouth soft and red, and the 
shawl a miracle of free, deft brushwork. Everything has 
been studied closely, seen vividly and then summarized, 
as it were, with the brush. From across the room, where 
no detail is visible, the very shapes silhouetted against 
the plain background have a distinction—a nobility of 
pattern. 

‘Well,’ the casual visitor might remark, ‘there is 
nothing difficult here. The artist has rendered simply 
and beautifully what he saw. No mystery, no digging 
for hidden meanings—just a straightforward painting 
by a straightforward painter.’ And then he turns to 
another picture hanging in the same room—a picture so 
different that he might find it difficult to realize that it 
has been done by the very same artist. 

In place of the beauty of this work, he would see 
forms from another and more dreadful world, and the 
painting of something lovely and normal has been re- 
placed by a glimpse of something from the dark recesses 
of the mind. A Spanish priest, sharply relieved against a 
whirling sinister background, his trembling hand held 
to his open mouth as though to stifle a cry of horror, is 
pouring oil into a vessel held by a ram-headed demon. 
In the background, the nightmare shapes of huge mules, 
dancing a ghostly sarabande on their hind legs, seem to 
be the embodiment of the hideous thoughts possessing 
his reeling brain. 

And yet this horror, so superbly painted, came from 
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the hand of the same artist who painted Dojfia Isabel 
Cobos de Porcel. The portrait of the bewitching lady 
hangs beside that of the bewitched priest. This apparent 
contradiction, in the same man, is typical of the work 
and life of Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes. Bitterly 
and dangerously critical of the Church, he carried out, 
nevertheless, not only a portrait of the Pope himself, 
but superb decorations in the cathedrals and churches 
of Spain. 

Openly contemptuous of the Spanish Royal Family, 
he was, nevertheless, the official Court painter to three 
kings. A man who never concealed his hatred of cruelty, 
Goya was for some time a bullfighter, and although his 
etchings are some of the most moving protests against 
the bestiality of war, he was himself a notorious and 
skilful swordsman. 

Even the nature of his work is so varied as to seem to 
be contradictory. He could design vast tapestries, and 
cover huge wall surfaces with frescoes, and he could 
paint miniatures on ivory, little bigger than the palm of 
your hand. 

A superb colourist, yet some of his most impressive 
pictures were drawn and printed from copper plates, 
in black and white. 

Destined to spend the greater part of his life in one 
of the proudest and most aristocratic courts in Europe, 
Goya was born of very humble parents in the village of 
Fuenedetodos, near Saragossa, in 1746, and educated by 
the village schoolmaster. 

Showing considerable promise as a boy, he entered 
the studio of an insignificant painter named Lusan—a 
man, however, who was able to give him a glimpse of the 
splendour of the work of the Italian painter, Tiepolo, 
if only secondhand. 

By 1761 Goya had established himself in Madrid, where 
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he placed his remarkable swordsmanship and quick 
temper at the disposal of one of the religious bodies, 
the brotherhood of La Sefior del Pilar, until-a series of 
brawls which ended with his being found lying grievously 
wounded, a stiletto in his back, drew the attention of the 
Inquisition to this rebellious youth. 

The Inquisition was all too ready to seek out possible 
trouble-makers, young men ever ready to voice their 
criticism of the Church and State over which it exercised 
such a powerful influence, and Goya had no desire to 
disappear in chains into some remote dungeon. He there- 
fore fled as soon as his wound would allow him, joined 
a travelling troupe of bullfighters, and made his way 
eventually to Italy. 

Arriving in Rome, practically penniless, Goya seems 
to have made friends, possibly among those other Spanish 
artists who had settled in Italy, notably in Naples, al- 
though we have no record of his work at this time. So 
independent an artist is not likely to have been content 
with servile copying of paintings of the great masters of 
the past, a practice so often followed by students in 
Rome. 

He did, however, compete for a painting prize given 
by the Academy at Parma, and won second place with a 
picture of ‘The Victorious Hannibal seeing Italy for the 
first time, from the summit of the Alps’. The committee 
commented that he might have received first prize if he 
had represented the subject more faithfully and with 
more truthful colours. Far more important an outcome 
of this visit to Italy, however, was his meeting with 
Bayeu, one of the painters of Charles III of Spain, whose 
influence was to thrust Goya into the circle of the Royal 
painters, and whose daughter was to become Goya’s wife. 

During another Italian visit, Goya was also to meet a 
man very much after his own heart, the painter David, 
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whose revolutionary ideas (not in art, but in politics) 
coincided surprisingly enough with Goya’s own. The 
friendship started in Rome was to last several years, and 
many letters passed between them. 

By 1771, or thereabouts, we see Goya’s first portrait— 
that of the Canon Saragossa, Don Mattius Allue (for 
whom Goya had carried out some wall paintings)—to be 
followed a few years later by gay, flippant and brilliant 
little paintings of life in Spain. All reflect life and action— 
a carnival, a bullfight, a brawl outside an inn, full of 
observation and movement. 

It must be remembered that every great artist must 
needs work extensively from memory, and Goya had a 
fantastic memory for the movement and chance group- 
ing of figures which can only last for a matter of seconds 
and which could never have been drawn direct. 

His original mind and his extraordinary vitality soon 
found him a following among the younger artists in 
Madrid, and more important still, no less a person than 
Anthony Mengs, Director of Arts to the King of Spain 
(Charles Ill), was soon commissioning a number of 
designs from Goya for tapestries for the Prado and for 
the Escorial, the Royal palaces. This was of course a 
tremendous challenge for any young artist, and the 
cartoons for them, now to be seen in the Prado Art 
Gallery in Madrid, show how superbly Goya rose to the 
task. A cartoon, by the way, has a very different meaning 
in this connection than the one used today. To the 
general public, a cartoon means a comic drawing, by 
Giles perhaps, or Walt Disney. To an artist, not a comic 
one, a cartoon means a full-scale drawing. It might be 
for a tapestry or a wall painting or it might be a full-size 
drawing for a stained-glass window. Whatever its purpose, 
it must be the exact size of the final work. 

Goya’s cartoons for his tapestries are lively, exciting 
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designs, freely adapting Spanish life in the country to 
the woven fabric—‘The Wine Harvest’, ‘Blind Man’s 
Buff’, ‘Stilt Walkers’, a gay panorama of incidents giving 
him an excuse for movement, for shape and colour. 

Not all his work of this period had this flippant note, 
for at the same time a more serious theme appears— 
his painting of the Crucifixion and frescoes at Nuestra 
Senora del Pilar in 1771. 

By 1780 his work attracted the attention of Don Luis, 
brother of the King, and a seat was obtained for him 
on the powerful Academy of San Fernando. Goya had 
indeed arrived. The next few years were some of the most 
productive in his life. A succession of portraits came from 
his brush, and in addition to these he produced between 
1776 and 1791 no less than forty-three cartoons for tapestry. 
He was, of course, an incredibly fast worker with bound- 
less energy, concentrating fiercely and painting swiftly 
and surely. It is reported that where the brush failed to 
cover the canvas with sufficient speed he would snatch 
up rags, or a sponge, and daub in large areas, working in 
large masses and then defining his form with deft strokes 
of the brush. 

Some indication of the speed at which at least two of 
his portraits were carried out can be found on the back 
of those of Prince Louis and his wife. On the back of the 
Prince’s portrait is written: ‘Painted by Goya between 
nine o’clock and midday, uth September 1783,’ and on 
the back of the wife’s portrait: ‘Painted between 11 o’clock 
and midday on the 27th August 1783’! 

Not all of his portraits by any means were carried out 
at this break-neck speed, but nevertheless Goya seems to 
have been able to concentrate so intensely that in a 
comparatively short time he could accomplish far more 
than most painters. 

His association with the Royal Family had given him 
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access to the work of another great Spanish portrait 
painter, Velazquez, Court painter to Philip IV. In those 
great and profound canvases, with their perfect tone 
and subdued colour, Goya found at once an inspiration 
and a challenge. In later years he declared how much 
he owed to his great predecessor. 

Yet another interest began to occupy his attention 
about this time, and one which he was to find increasingly 
important, artistically, as time passed. He began to make 
etchings. 

Etchings are really a form of engraving, but with one 
important difference. In an engraving on metal, the 
artist forces a steel point known as a burin into a metal 
plate, probably of copper or zinc. The drawing is in line, 
and is printed by filling with ink the grooves cut by the 
burin, and then pressing paper on to it. If the engraver 
has forced the tool deeply into the metal, the groove 
will be deep and will hold a lot of ink. A shallow line of 
course will hold less ink. If you examine an engraved 
print, you will find that the dark lines are those in 
which the groove is deep and the pale lines are printed 
from the shallow ones. 

Etchings however do not depend on the force of the 
tool, for the work is done with the help of acid. That is 
the really important difference, the use of the acid. 

The artist takes a highly polished metal plate, and 
covers it with a skin of wax through which the acid can- 
not penetrate. With an etching needle he makes his 
drawing letting the point skate lightly over the surface, 
exposing the metal through the wax, but without force 
or depth. The drawing is therefore far more free and can 
be more delicate in detail than could be achieved with 
the engraver’s burin. He then protects the back of the 
plate with varnish and immerses the plate in a shallow 
dish of acid. The bared metal is at once attacked, the 
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The artist is ‘needling’, that is, drawing with an etching needle on the metal plate. 

He is working by artificial light and is concentrating the candlelight by means of a 

glass globe, full of water. His hand rests on a little bridge so that it will not smudge 
or melt the etching ground 


acid biting a groove of increasing depth all the while the 
plate is exposed to it. The artist removes the plate and 
examines the line. He detects where some lines are suf- 
ficiently bitten, and protects them with varnish. 

Again the plate goes into the acid, and again the un- 
covered lines are attacked, the grooves becoming deeper 
still. Once again the plate is taken out and examined and 
again some of the lines receive protective varnish. By 
the time he has finished, some lines may have been etched 
for three minutes, others for six, others for nine minutes 
and so on. Those etched for three minutes are shallow, 
those for six minutes still deeper, those for nine minutes, 
deeper still. 
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The acid has accomplished what the burin has to do 
in an engraving. The plate is cleaned, and dabbed all 
over with warm, thick printing ink, which is forced 
right down into the etched grooves. The surface of the 
plate is then cleaned, but great care is taken not to 
extract the ink from the various depths of line. Damped 
paper is then put on the plate, the whole passed through 
a press, and the resulting print is the etching. Lightly 
etched lines are pale. Deeply etched lines are dark and 
rich. 

The wonderfully dramatic qualities of this method of 
drawing had already been exploited fully by the great 
Dutch artist Rembrandt, and Goya, thrilled by his 
etching and excited by the new problems he encoun- 
tered himself, so different in many ways from those he 
had already overcome in other forms of art, set to work 
to master this new medium. 

He started simply enough, copying the paintings he 
admired so much by Velazquez, reducing the painted 
masses of colour to masses of richly contrived tone, 
feeling his way towards a mastery of this new craft. A 
comparatively new addition to the etching craft known 
as ‘aquatint’ had been evolved in France and developed 
by the English artist, Paul Sandby, an addition which 
enabled masses of flat tone to be etched. It was this com- 
bination of etching and aquatint which Goya was to raise 
from a mere means of reproduction to an original form 
of expression and intensity unequalled before or since. 

But in the meantime he continued to paint portraits 
with an increasing lack of sympathy for the dissolute and 
ignoble aristocrats who battened on the Spanish people, 
unmindful of their responsibilities and jealous only for 
their privileges. 

Some of the contempt for his sitters is so obvious that 
it seemsincredible to us, now, that his aristocratic patrons 
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could have been prepared to tolerate the exposure of 
their coarse and stolid stupidity. 

Even the King himself was not immune from Goya’s 
pitiless exposure—the portrait of Charles III in his hunt- 
ing dress holding a long rifle is so damning an indict- 
ment that it seems quite extraordinary that the King 
could have allowed it to be shown. 

When Velazquez had been Court painter, idiots and 
half-wits had been brought to Court to entertain the 
King. If one is to believe Goya’s portraits it was the half- 
wit who sat on the throne. 

With the death of Charles III in 1788, and the accession 
of the ageing Charles IV, the condition of Spain went 
from bad to worse. Despite the senile appearance of 
Charles III in Goya’s portrait, he had in fact ruled with 
firmness and wisdom, but the new King, under the 
domination of his wife who openly favoured an adven- 
turer Godoy, allowed the rule of the State to fall into the 
hands of weak and corrupt ministers. Goya, himself by 
no means squeamish, was shocked and appalled by the 
cynical disregard for honesty in public administration 
and by the faithlessness in personal relationships which 
were the accepted standards of the day. Nevertheless, he 
accepted the position of ‘Painter to the King’s Chamber’, 
a post which brought him more intimately in contact 
with the plotting and corruption which existed behind 
the glittering fagade of the Court. And while he con- 
tinued to paint portraits he soon started work on a new 
project—a series of aquatints in which he bitterly attacked 
the excesses and rottenness which permeated the Court 
and the Church. 

These etchings, or aquatints, were partly the product 
of his bitter hatred of the corruption, and partly the 
result of a personal tragedy. After a long and exhausting 
illness in 1792 he became totally deaf. 
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In this Scientific Age, we may find it difficult to realize 
what the loss of his hearing meant to Goya. He was 
virtually cut off from society, and left to brood, to 
torture himself with his own embittered thoughts. His 
sensitive and finely balanced mind was near breakdown. 
He saw the Spain he loved a prey to a host of parasites 
bleeding her to bankruptcy. He saw a Church, which 
might have exerted power for good, and indeed professed 
to be fighting for Christian ideals, perverted by gloomy 
fanaticism and wreaking the most cruel tortures in the 
name of religion. He saw the peasants, from whom he 
came, groaning under a burden of endless work and 
grinding taxation from which they had no redress. 

All this he felt deeply, and all this had to be expressed. 
The result of this anguish is apparent in a series 
of etchings and aquatints called ‘Los Caprichos’ (‘The 
Caprices’ or ‘The Follies’). The drawings are powerful, 
vivid and sometimes shocking in the true sense of the 
word. Deeply imaginative, they people the world with 
nightmare beings, witches and their sub-human atten- 
dants, or with human beings so savage and so debased 
that they merge into beasts without the dignity of 
animals. 

A group of stupid people listen without understand- 
ing to the parrot preaching from a pulpit, and exclaim 
‘What a Golden Beak!’ A terrified woman, turning her 
head away in horror, gropes in the mouth of a corpse 
on the gallows, robbing it of its teeth. Asses teach other 
asses, and ride men. Some of the drawings of demons 
and of witches are difficult to explain, they can be better 
understood by studying the arrangement of forms, of 
sinewy arms, pitted bodies and of revolting heads, than 
by any written explanation. But they must have relieved 
the pressure of agony on Goya’s brain, or he would 
surely have gone mad. 
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His paintings, too, show this preoccupation with 
horror, and with the dungeons full of manacled pris- 
oners, with the Spanish Inquisition carrying out its 
cruel death-sentences by slow strangulation in public. 
There was plenty of authentic material for his brush. 
Goya’s painting in the National Gallery of the bewitched 
priest belongs to this period. 

Slowly, in rather less than two years, he recovered his 
strength and began to paint again—portraits of the 
matador, Pedro Romero; the architect, Don Juan de 
Villaneuva; the Minister, Melchior de Jovellanos (who 
was a personal friend), and the Duchess of Alba with 
whom Goya had been in love. 

By 1798 we find Goya at work again on a large painting 
—the decoration for the dome of San Antonio de la 
Florida in Madrid. “The Miracle of St. Anthony’ is a vast 
circular composition which owes little to Biblical in- 
spiration, The Saint is raising the man from the grave, 
but the bystanders are drawn from the streets of Madrid, 
and include two street urchins bestriding the balcony. 

IlIness had robbed Goya of none of his ability or speed. 
The fresco contains over 300 figures and was completed 
in three months; and he went on to paint other frescoes 
in Valencia, in Saragossa and in Toledo. 

Once again the Royal Family had need of his services. 
In 1800 Goya painted the King (Charles IV) on horseback 
and in the full splendour of Court dress with the heavily 
featured Queen and her children. The colour is gay and 
the paint richly handled, but if the Royal Family were 
expecting flattery when they saw the final painting they 
must have been sadly disappointed. Writing in a period 
when to be a tradesman was a mark of inferiority, the 
French novelist, Gautier, described the Royal Family 
portrait as ‘A grocer’s family who have won a big prize 
in a lottery’. Ill-bred stupid people they were, indeed, 
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decked out in fine clothes and sparkling jewels which 
they owe entirely to chance and not at all to brains. 

That year he painted two portraits of the same woman 
—one in clothes, one nude—portraits which have been 
used a number of times to point to his alleged lack of 
morals. He was not entirely faithful to his wife, indeed 
at such a Court that would have been unique, but he was 
a fond father, and his affection is evident in the sym- 
pathetic painting of his sole surviving son, now known as 
“The Man in Grey’ in a Paris gallery. 

In the meantime, the French Revolution had swept 
over France, to be succeeded by the Empire of Napoleon 
I, and the effect was felt over the whole of Europe. Goya, 
a friend of David, the great artist of the Revolution, could 
not help being sympathetic to it, especially as he had 
such contempt for the Spanish monarchy. 

Nevertheless, although a true Spaniard, he accepted 
the task, with others, of selecting Spanish paintings from 
the Royal Collections to be sent (really as loot) to the 
Louvre to minister to Napoleon’s triumph. 

Goya then retired to the country, and there, alone, 
sick to the heart at the sufferings of his unhappy country- 
men at the hands of the invading French and British 
armies, he proceeded to pour out a series of drawings, 
etchings and acquatints which have never been surpassed 
as records of the stark tragedy of suffering mankind. 

Some of Goya’s scenes of carnage remind one of the 
unforgettable pictures of the German concentration 
camps of the recent war, of stories of atrocities com- 
mitted by frightened men occupying hostile territory. 
The mastery of these drawings in form and design makes 
their horror all the more vivid, and their suffering all 
the more poignant. Too often art is regarded as a senti- 
mental excursion into the pleasant highways and by- 
ways of life. Goya’s “Horrors of War’ remind us that art, 
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too, has its great tragedies, its King Lear and its Macbeth 
as well as its Midsummer Night's Dream. There are at least 
eighty plates, and each shows his masterly use of the 
etching needle. Each is a drama fully realized on a few 
square inches of copper. Carried out about 1810, these 
aquatints were not actually published until long after 
Goya’s death. 

With the restoration of the Spanish monarchy in 
1814, Goya might have expected to be harshly treated 
as he had accepted office under the usurping Joseph 
Bonaparte. But the new King, Ferdinand VII, forgave 
him and allowed him to paint his portrait, and to depict 
this time, in paint, an incident which had occurred 
during the Civil War. 

Peasants, lightly armed, but with great courage, had 
attacked a number of Moorish cavalry commanded by 
the French General, Murat, dragging them from their 
horses and stabbing them with their knives. This hap- 
pened on May 2nd, 1808. Reprisals took place the next 
day and were swift and brutal. The peasants were rounded 
up and massacred by the light of a lantern. Both pictures 
bear the stamp of the ‘Horrors of War’, and both are as 
superbly composed and as wonderfully drawn. 

Now nearly seventy, there was no falling off of Goya’s 
artistic vigour and power. During the next few years 
several fine portraits were to be painted by him, including 
one vast canvas showing King Ferdinand VII with his 
council, and others of the King on horseback. 

In August 1812 Goya met the Duke of Wellington 
for the first time, and made the chalk study of the 
Duke’s head now in the British Museum. The Duke’s 
face is tense, his eyes watchful, and it is said that Goya 
drew him just after the Battle of Salamanca. The drawing 
was to be followed by at least two portraits—the best- 
known one of the Duke on a prancing horse now to 
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be seen in the Wellington Museum in Apsley House at 
Hyde Park Corner. 

We have mentioned before that Goya worked with 
intensity and at high speed on his portraits, and was 
extremely irritable if any interruption checked his pro- 
gress. Apparently the Duke of Wellington was unwise 
enough to offer some suggestions about his portrait and 
this so infuriated Goya that he went for him with a 
weapon in his hand. The Iron Duke, for once in his life, 
beat a hasty retreat! 

Goya painted a number of charming studies of 
peasants going about their work, and a moving picture 
of Christ on the Mount of Olives. The distraught and 
anguished attitude of the kneeling Christ resembles 
very closely that of so many of Goya’s suffering peasants 
in the ‘Horrors of War’. 

In 1819, after painting a picture of St. Joseph in the 
Church of St. Anton Abad, Goya fell ill once again, too 
ill to work for some time. 

Once again he suffered from monstrous visions, and 
again his paintings show the effect of his fevered imagin- 
ation. Pictures of this period, which were formerly in his 
house, are now to be seen in the Prado in Madrid. Again 
he recovered, and though enfeebled, deaf, and with his 
eyesight failing, he, nevertheless, set to work again on an 
entirely new series of aquatints. His mind was clear, his 
memory prodigious. Almost entirely from memory, he 
produced a truly magnificent set—“The Tauromachia’ 
—forty-four superb plates of the bullfights he remem- 
bered so vividly from his youthful escapades. Animals 
and men are drawn with amazing vitality, the lithe, 
graceful, daring men, the terrified horses and, above all, 
the bulls. 

You must not think of the bulls as those massive 
but slow-moving creatures of the lush English pastures. 
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These bulls have powerful shoulders and wide sharp 
horns, and a cat-like agility. They dominate these com- 
positions. Now they worry a fallen matador, now they 
whirl on their little drumming hoofs in an attempt to 
catch the taunting flickering bullfighter, and sometimes, 
with savage triumph, they stand with him dangling 
from their horns, impaled, like a human puppet. At 
other times they stand, their heads lowered in utter 
exhaustion, their shoulders bleeding, awaiting the 
sword-thrust which will bring merciful death. This set of 
aquatints is a magnificent record of this savage spectacle. 

Many of his friends were dead. Some, less fortunate 
than he, had fled at the Restoration to Bordeaux. Here he 
followed them and later, in 1824, he went to Paris, where 
he expressed his pleasure at the new modern paintings 
of such men as Delacroix, one of the founders of the 
new and revolutionary ‘Romantic’ art which owed 
much to Goya’s own inspiration. 

On his return to Madrid, he was received with honour 
and respect; and his portrait was painted, sitting palette 
and brush in hand, his shrewd eyes looking critically 
at Lopez, the artist who painted him. (This portrait, 
by the way, appears on one of the more recent Spanish 
postage stamps.) 

But Goya, now nearly eighty years of age, was sick of 
the petty intrigue and cynical hypocrisy of Court life. He 
gave up his official position, and pleading ill health, asked 
to be allowed to visit a distant spa. Actually, he slipped 
away to Bordeaux to join the few remaining friends there, 
still in exile. 

Although his career as a Court painter was at an end, 
his work as a creative artist was by no means finished. He 
continued to paint, to produce aquatints as before and 
moreover to experiment with a new medium, litho- 
graphy. 
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In four brilliant lithographs he summarized the 
experience of a lifetime. Once again he chose the bull- 
fight as his subject. Once again the bulls lunge in fury 
at their tormentors, and the deadly blade is hidden by 
the flickering cape. The lithographic crayon defines the 
movement with a sure and sensitive contour, the shading 
gives substance to the line, or traces the shadows writhing 
on the hot bright sand. 

His painting shows the same sureness and vigour as 
that in his earlier work, although Goya was now a tired 
old man. When he died on April 16th, 1828, the portrait of 
his friend and neighbour, Pio Molina, stood unfinished 
on his easel, awaiting the final touches of the master 
hand. 

You can see paintings by Goya in the National Gallery, 
in London, and in the National Gallery of Scotland, in 
Edinburgh, but you must go to Spain if you would under- 
stand completely why Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes 
is truly one of the ‘living artists of the eighteenth century’. 
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GLOSSARY 


AQUATINT 

A form of etching in which the protective ground is laid on the 
metal plate as a fine dust, and melted into a netlike surface. By 
immersing the plate in acid at intervals, protecting selected areas 
of the surface before re-etching, it is possible to produce a series 
of graduated tones when the plate is inked. Other versions of 
aquatint vary slightly in technique, but are all basically tone 
etchings rather than etchings in line. The print made from the 
plate is also known as an aquatint. 


BURIN 
A sharp tool used for engraving on a metal plate, or on a wood 


block. Known also as a ‘graver’. 


CAMERA OBSCURA 
An optical device by which an artist is able to trace the object 
reflected on a ground-glass screen or a sheet of semi-transparent 


paper. 


ECLECTIC 
In art, one who selects qualities he sees in works by other artists 


and combines them to form his own style. 


ENGRAVING 
A drawing made by forcing a metal point into the surface of 
a sheet of copper, silver etc. The furrows are then filled with 
printing ink, and the surface of the plate cleaned. Paper is laid 
on the inked plate and the whole passed through a press. Many 
prints can be made from one plate. 


ETCHING 
A drawing on a metal plate, in which the furrow is made by acid. 


The highly polished metal plate is covered with an acid resist of 
wax, resin etc., called a ‘ground’. The drawing is made by pene- 
trating the ground with an etching needle, exposing the metal. 
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The plate is immersed in acid, and the exposed lines are attacked. 
The resultant furrows eaten by the acid can then be protected or 
deepened by the re-immersion of the plate in the acid. Later, as 
in engraving, printing ink is forced into the furrows, the surface 
cleaned and a print obtained. Despite a popular misconception, 
an etching is never a pen drawing. 


GENRE PAINTING 
A kind of painting which depicts ordinary everyday life, usually 
in a middle-class or peasant home. It makes no attempt to 
idealize the humble people or surroundings. 


GLAZE 
In painting, a transparent or nearly transparent layer of pigment 
which alters the quality of the colour over which it lies. 


LINSEED OIL 
Oil squeezed from out of the seed of the flax plant, used widely 
in making oil paint. 


LIONS COUPED AND LEOPARDS ERASED 
Terms used in heraldry to describe the condition of the heads of 
the animals shown on the coat-of-arms. 


LITHOGRAPHY 
A form of drawing invented about 1798 by a German named 
Aloys Senefelder. The drawing is made on an absorbent slab of 
Bavarian stone with a greasy crayon, which fills the pores. 


MEDIUM (PLURAL, ‘MEDIA’ OR ‘MEDIUMS’) 
The materials by which the artist creates his work of art. It is 
sometimes also used to describe the liquid with which the paint 
is mixed, e.g. oil, water. 


MEZZOTINT 
A special type of engraving process or the print made by it. It was 
invented about the middle of the seventeenth century by 
Ludwig von Siegen, but became popular in this country in the 
eighteenth century as a means of copying oil paintings in tone. 
The metal plate is roughened all over so that it would print a 
deep black if inked. To roughen the surface a tool called a 
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Rocker, with a curved serrated edge with cutting teeth, is rocked 
over the plate from different directions. This causes thousands 
of uniform identations each with its own raised burr. The 
hollows hold the ink, the burr gives a rich velvety quality to the 
print. To make the tone drawing, the artist removes the burr 
with a scraper wherever he needs a lighter tone and will even 
remove it entirely, flattening the plate and burnishing it where 
he needs a highlight. The plate is then printed as for any other 
engraving. 


PERSPECTIVE 
The art of drawing on a flat surface to give an illusion that the 
objects drawn are solid and are seen from a fixed eye-level. By 
this means roads can be made to recede into the drawing, tele- 
graph poles diminish, and so on, and an illusion of distance can 
be given although the paper is actually flat. 


PIGMENT 
The colouring material in paint. 


PORTE-CRAYON 
A metal tube with a sliding ring which makes it possible for the 
artist to use a small stump of chalk or crayon freely. (It re- 
sembles one leg of the blackboard compasses used by a teacher.) 


PRIMING 
The first coat of paint on the canvas or panel, upon which 
all other layers will be painted. The priming for oil painting on 
canvas is usually white lead. 


eT ILL LIFE 
A painting of non-living objects, such as pots, fruit and dead 
fish. (Sometimes labelled ‘Nature Morte’.) 


TONES, TONE VALUES 

The tone of an object is the lightness or darkness of the object 
seen in relation to its background and to other parts of the 
picture. A black cat is low in tone, and a canary is high in tone. 
Tone values are the adjustments of the tones of the objects in 
the painting, the light and shade, shadows etc., skilfully related, 
and the general tonal arrangement as distinct from the arrange- 
ment of colours. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL PAINTING 
Landscape painting which sets out to give an exact and detailed 
representation of the natural features of a district. Used by 
explorers to record new lands discovered, by soldiers to record 
terrain for military purposes, and by country gentlemen requir- 
ing pictures of their mansions and estates. It was particularly 
necessary before the invention of photography, and some of the 
most beautiful water colour drawings of the eighteenth century 
were done for topographical purposes. 

VEDUTA 
An Italian word meaning ‘a view’. It is generally applied to topo- 
graphical drawings executed in Italy during the eighteenth 
century. 
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The number of books that may be 
drawn at one time by the card holder 
is governed by the reasonable needs of 
the reader and the material on hand. 

Books for junior readers are subject 
to anecial rules. 
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